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INTRODUCTION 

It has come to be recognised more and more of iate that the 
systems of land tenure and tenancy have a vital bearing on the 
efficiency of agriculture. Until recently however the authorities 
■jvere unwilling to raise this fundamental issue and submit the land 
systems. of the country to a thorough examination. Thus the 
question of land systems was put out of the purview of the Ros'al 
Commission on Agriculture of 1926 whose enquiry was otherwise so 
comprehensive. A few years before the outbreak of Second World 
War some Provincial Governments did take up this question and 
their enquiries have thrown valuable light on the problem. The 
Zamindari system of Bengal has in particular been submitted to a 
close examination by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission. The 
Madras Land Estates Committee also went into the question of the 
rectification of the Zamindari in Madras. The Report of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Enquiry Committee has also given useful data on the 
land system in that province. The Sind Tenancy Legislation 
Committee’s report, published recently, has examined the question 
of granting tenancy rights to Haris, There is, however, as yet no 
complete and comprehensive study of the problem on an all-India 
basis. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission appointed to report primarily 
upon the Bengal Famine and to make recommendations on the long- 
term problem of food supply and nutrition in India attempted for the 
first time a survey of the land tenure problems for the country as a 
whole. The Commission issued a questionnaire to the different 
Provincial Governments and to the public which brought out 
prominently the shortcomings of the present land systems and the 
lines along which they could be improved. In spite of differences 
of view-points on some issues there was unanimity amongst the 
members of the Commission as regards the necessity of a fundamental 
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approach to the problems of food supply and nutrition through a 
a reorganisation of the land system. 

This reprint of the relevant - sections of the report dealing 
with this question of Land Tenures is being placed before the public 
by the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics in the hope that it 
will focus public attention on this vital problem.- The copies of the 
Famine Enquiry Commissions’ Report are not easily available to the 
public. This is an additional reason for bringing out this reprint of 
the sections of the report dealing with the problem which has been 
engaging the attention of the Society for the last few years. I hope 
the reprint will serve a useful purpose. 


MANILAL B. NANAVATI 
President. 
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CHAPTER 1 


LAND TENURE PROBLEMS 

A.— PRELIMIN A RY 

^ In Part III of this report we examined the possibilities of developing 
agricultural production by the application ofscientific knowledge and technical 
resources. As we have pointed out, the existence of these technical possibili- 
ties is not sufficient ; they must be realized. Government can and must assist 
in their realization, but in the last resort, it is the people, the millions engaged 
in agriculture, who, by their individual and co-operative efforts, must secure 
the increase in agricultural production on which the welfare of the community 
so largely depends. Are the producers capable of the effort .which is 
necessary ? Have they the necessary resources? Are they suitably organized 
for co-operative effort ? In other words, is agricultural production in the 
country generally organized so as to be capable of realizing the technical 
possibilities of increased production ? We propose to consider these questions 
in this part of our report. 

2. The organization of agricultural production depends, to a large extent, 
on the system of rights and obligations of holders of land, that is, on the 
prevailing land systems. The view has often been expressed that there is a 
close connection between many features of the present land systems and the 
efficiency of agricultural production, and that the latter cannot be materially 
improved unless changes are made in the former. We, therefore, put the 
following questions to the Provincial Governments ; — 

(i) Describe the various systems of land tenure prevalent in your 
province. State the extent of land held under each of these systems, 

(ii) To what extent was there a tendency for ownership of land to pass 
out of the hands of cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes ? Has this 
tendency been arrested or reversed to any significant extent ? 

(hi) Is absentee ownership of land increasing ? If so, do you consider 
it to be a factor restricting the growth of agricultural production ? Have any 
remedies been tried and with what results ? Can you suggest any remedies ? 

(iv) Arc the cultivating classes rack-rented in any areas of your 

province ? Have any remedies been tried ? If so, with what results ? Can 
you suggest any remedies ? . , .... 

(v) (a) Is there a tendency to progressive reduction in the average size 
of holdings, and/or their fragmentation ? 
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(6) Have any measures been adopted to 
holdings, if so, with what results ? 


restrict subdivision 


of 


tj- Have any measures been adopted to promote consolidation 
or holdings, if so, with what results ? 

(d) What measures would you recommend for securing improvment 
in these respects ? 

(vi) The view has been expressed that unless changes are made in the 
prevalent systems of land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production or significant improvement of 
the standard of life of the cultivating classes. Do you agree with this view ? 
If so, discuss in relation to each system of land tenure prevalent in your 
province, those aspects which, in your opinion, are objectionable as tending 
Co) to prevent extension of cultivation or irrigation or (&) to prevent the 
adoption of improved methods of agriculture or: (c) to prevent the cultivator 
from securing a fair return for his labour and enterprise. Outline the changes 
which you consider necessary and^the measures by which such changes can be 
brought about. 

Replies have been received from all Provincial Governments,^ and we 
shall' discuss the points emerging from these replies in succeeding sections of 
this chapter. ~ 

3. We should observe at the outset that we are under no illusion as to 
the adequacy of our treatment of these subjects. The questions involved are 
of a complex character, and they relate to an enormous area, in different parts 
of which conditions vary widely. Factual information indispensable for a 
proper study of the problems involved, is incomplete and may, in the diverse 
conditions prevailing in different parts of the country, easily lead to misleading 
conclusions. While we have no doubt that Provincial Governments have 
taken great pains to supply us with such information as could be secured 
within the relatively short time available — and we are extremely grateful to 
them for this — it is obvious that the material, which we have collected, can at 
best be regarded as only the basis for a preliminary study. Nor have we within 
the time at our 4isposal been able to undertake anything more than a prelimi- 
nary' survey of the subject. We, therefore, desire to make it clear that the 
views expressed by us in this chapter should be treated only as the, tentative 
results of a preliminaiy survey. They are intended only to indicate the scope 
of some of the problems involved, and the directions in which, we believe, 
investigation should be directed in order to find appropriate solutions. Our 
object is to bring out prominently the existence of certain problems which 
require to be solved, and to recommend that the Provincial Governments 
concerned should accept, in principle, the need for undertaking an examination 
bf them. Such' ah examination should be based bn investigations of local 

conditions and we recommend that- such investigations should be undertaken 

in all -provinces on a comprehensive basis. 

1 Vide Appendix V. 
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B— Land Systems 

4. Land is held in most parts of India under one or other of the three 
major systems, These are — 

(i) the permanently settled estate system, (ii) the temporarily settled 
estate system and (iii) the ryotwari system. Apart from these three major 
systems, there are a number of minor systems in different parts of the country. 
The total area under the latter, however, is only a small proportion of the 
area under the former. The permanently settled estate system prevails in 
most parts of the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, about one half of Orissa, 
about one third of Madras and smaller proportions of the provinces of Assam 
and the United Provinces. The temporarily settled estate system prevails in 
the United Provinces, nearly the whole of the Central Provinces (but not 
Berar), about a fourth of the province of Orissa and in some areas in provinces 
where the permanently settled estate S 3 'stem prevails. Subject to what has 
been said about the minor systems, the ryotwari system, generally speaking, 
prevails in the rest of the country.^ 

5. The features which distinguish the three major systems owe their 
origin primarily to differences in the character of the settlements of land 
revenue made in the course of the 18th and 19th centuries. The fact that 
the revenue was fixed in perpetuity under the permanently settled estate 
system and is revisable under the other two is a well-known distinguishing 
feature. The other important difference between the ryotwari system on 
the one hand and the permanently and temporarily settled estate systems on 
the other, lies in the unit which was adopted for the purpose of settlement. 
Under the former the revenue was fixed on individual pieces of land and the 
actual occupants, who were recognized as possessing a permanent and heritable 
right of occupancy, became liable for its payment. Under the latter the 
“estate” was the unit and the holder of the estate (commonly called the 
proprietor), not the actual occupant of the land, became responsible for the 
payment of the land revenue. The actual occupants were not, however, all 
tenants at will. It has always been an accepted principle in India that the 
occupant of the soil is entitled to remain in possession from generation to 
generation, provided he pays the customary dues either to the sovereign power 
or to the person recognized by that power as entitled to receive such 
payments. At the time of the original settlements, therefore, a large propor- 
tion of the occupied lands in the majority of the estates was held by persons 

who had a permanent and heritable right to occupy and cultivate the land, 
subject to the payment of the customary rent. In the early days of British 
administration there was a tendency for the occupancy right to become 
obscured and obliterated. Many legislative measures have, however, been 
passed during the last 100 years confirming and e.xtending this right of 
occupancy, with the result that to-day the great majority of tenants holding 

1. Certain areas which .are not usually referred io by name ,-is ryotwari (c.g., GovcrnRtnl 

estates or Khasmahal estates of Bengal and Oriss.-i) arc rc.ally of this category, since they 
differ in no essential respect from areas under the ryotwari system. 
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the holder of es^te also enjoys the right olVeZe^Zl l" erceptio: "d 

are specifically delimited by law as such, exception and 

• systems, there is in respect of every individual 

propose to call the “occupancy-right- 
holder. This occupancy-right-holder is generally called a ryot under the 
ryotwan system, while under the other systems he is sometimes described as 

a ryot and sometimes as a tenant.^ Fundamentally, their rights are the same; 
they hold their lands on a permanent and heritable tenure. In general they 
also possess unrestricted rights of transfer-though this statement is subject 
to exceptions, more especially under the temporarily settled estate system. 


t 7. The occupancy-right-holder holding land under the ryotwari system 
pays land revenue to the Government, while the occupancy-right-holder 
under the other two systems pays rent to the proprietor of the estate. Both 
payments are similar in character in the sense that they are not determined 
on a purely contractual basis. Under the ryotwari system, as well as the 
temporarily settled estate system, the amount of these payments is fixed at 
settlements carried out periodically by Government. The payments due on 
lands held under the permanently settled estate system are less often settled 
in, this manner. The original basis of the level of rents under this system was - 
custom, modified partly by contract in the past and largely by legislation 
regulating the conditions under which rents may be altered. 

, 8. . We have considered it necessary to draw attention to what we regard 

as an essential common feature of all the three major systems, because it is 
not unusual to, suppose that under the ryotwari system the land is held by a 
large number of small peasants in their own right, while under the other 
systems land is held by a relatively small number of large landlords whose lands 
are cultivated by tenants without any statutory rights. This is not the case. 
The central figure in all the three systems is the occupancy-right-holder. 
The proprietors of estates are not toccupancy-right-holders in respect of the 
greater part of the lands in their estates. Thus, in Bihar, the extent of land 
held by proprietors® in their cultivating possession is 3-46 million acres, while the 
extent of lands held by various classes of occupancy-right-holders is 20-36 million 
acres. Similar figures are not available for Bengal but from certain estimates 
made by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, it is possible to infer that the 
proportion of lands held by proprietors in their cultivating possession is much 
smaller in that province. In the United Provinces the extent of land 
described as 'sir' and ‘khudkasi’ (representing land held by proprietors in 
cultivating possession) is 5-96 million acres against 26-92 miliion acres held by 

1. Discussion of land tennre problems is often complicated by the fact that the same 
name' often means different things and dififerent names often mean the same thing. Thus, 
the term samindar as commonly used in the Punjab and Sind, refers to persons holding 
Ihnd on a very different tennre from samindars in the permanently settled areas. 

2. Including proprietary nnder-tenure-holders. 
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various classes of tenants who are occupancj'-right-holders. There arc no 
figures showing the distribution by size of holdings of occupancy-right-holders 
under the different systems, but there is little reason to suppose that large 
holdings are more characteristic of one than another. 

9. On a review of'the replies received from Provincial Governments we 
find that the problems requiring investigation may be classified under three 
heads : — 

(i) Size of holdings, subdivision and fragmenfation. — It is well-knosvn 
that a large proportion of land is held in small holdings. There exists a 
tendency, directly relatable to the rights of inheritance and the transfer of land, 
which through subdivision, causes a progressive diminution in the size of 
holdings and their fragmentation. The need for legislative and administrative 
action in relation-to this tendency is a matter for examination. This applies 
to ail the different land systems. 

(ii) Occupancy-right-holder and non-occupancy tenant. — Another class of 
problems is the tendency for land to be held by occupancy-right-holders who 
do not attend to its efficient cultivation, and who lease such lands to tenants 
on terms which inhibit such cultivation. This again, is a matter for examina- 
tion in respect of all the different land systems. 

(iii) The permanently settled estate system. — There is a growing body of 
opinion that, apart from the defects already referred to, which are common to 
all the systems, there are defects peculiar to the permanently settled estate 
system which make it desirable that the system should be abolished and the 
ryotwari system introduced in its place. 

In succeeding sections of this chapter we discuss each of these three 
classes of problems separately. 

C.— Size of Holdings— Subdivision and Fragmentation 

10. We mean by a "holding "all the lands in which one person has a 
permanent and heritable right of occupancy. The term holding , however^ 
is sometimes used in a different sense ; that is, to signify the land actually 
cultivated by a person. The two conceptions are obviously difierent, and we 

propose to restrict the use of the term “holding" to the former category and 
to use the term “farm” for the latter. Thus. let us suppose that A holds as 
an occupancy-right-holder five plots of land bearing numbers 1 to 5, and 
B similarly holds two plots of land bearing numbers 6 to 7. Let us 
further suppose that A cultivates the land bearing numbers 1 to 4 and leases 
number 5 to B for cultivation, then the “holding of A consists of plots 1 to 
5, while his "farm" consists of plots 1 to 4; and B’s " holding ” consists of 
plots 6 to 7, while his “ farm " consists of plots 5 to 7. 

11 We believe it is broadly correct to say that statistical information 

about holdings is incomplete and that practically no information is available 
about farms In areas under the ryotwari and the temporarily-settled estate 
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ystems, and m some areas under the permanently-settled estate system official 
records are maintained of occupancg'-right-holders and the lands included in 

their holdings. The officially recorded holding, however, is not always the 
same as the actual holding. The same person may hold lands in what are re- 
corded as separate holdings ; and it is equally likely that the recorded holding 
may include what are in actual fact separate holdings. In the greater 
part of the area under the permanently-settled estate system, such records are 
not maintained by official agencies, and accurate information on the subject is 
not available from the records maintained by the proprietors of the estates. 
Again, in areas where records are maintained, the information is not, except in 
a few provinces, compiled and classified. A number of special enquires, 
however, have been made from time to time, which afford some indication of 

pi 

the position. We proceed to set out certain figures from which an idea can be 
formed about the size of holdings in Bengal, the most important province 
under the permanently-settled estate system ; the United Provinces, a province 
under the temporarily-settled estate system; and Madras, the Punjab and 
Bombay, three provinces where land is held predominantly under the ryotwari 
system. 


Bengal 


12. At the instance of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, enquiries 
were made in typical villages in all districts of the province into the lands held 
by 19,599 families^ The average holding was ascertained to be 44 acres, and 
the distribution was as follows : 3-3 per cent of the families had no raiyati or 
under-raiyati interest, that is, were not occupancy-right-holders ; 42-7 percent 
held less than 2 acres; 11-2 per cent between 2 and 3 acres; 94 per cent 
between 3 and .4 acres ; 8-0 per cent between 4 and 5 acres ; 17-0 per cent 
between 5 and 10 acres ; and 84 per cent above 10 acres. The sample may not 
have been fully representative of the province, but the figures axe the best 
av aila ble, and. may be assumed to represent conditions in the province fairly 
accurately. The average yield of cereals per acre of net area' sown in the 
province is 048 ton.T From this it may be inferred that the average holding 
in this province is capable of yielding, under existing conditions, a little tnore 
than 2 tons of cereals. It may also be inferred that approximately two-thirds 

1 . - Statement showing the average yield per acre f net area sown in certain provinces. 

Estimated net area 

of rice, wheat. Yield per acre of 


jowar and bajra 
(thousand acres). 
1S,407 
15.71S 
15,565 
I2,34S 
15.421 


Bengal ... • 

Madras 

United Provinces 
Punjab ••• 

Bombay 

^ reore^ent ibe average of three years ending 193S-9. As net acreage figures for 

i.aivid«al X 


net area sown 
(tons). 
0-4S1 
0-412 
0-34S 
0 336 
0-1S9 
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of the total number of holdings are below the average, yielding less than 2 
tons , that about one-half of all holdings yield below one ton ; that roughly' 
one-fourth of the total number of holdings yield between 2 and 5 tons ; while 
those yielding 5 tons and more are about one-twelfth of the total number. It 
should be added that while the number of holdings yielding 5 tons or more is 
relatively small, the extent of the lands included in such holdings is proportion- 
ately much larger. We have, however, no information about the actual cx'tcnt 
of such lands. 


The United Provinces 

13. The average size of a holding in the United Provinces varies greatly 
with the fertility of the soil. In the Gorakhpur division, which is fertile and 
intensively cultivated, the average area is 4-8 acres, whereas in the Jhansi 
division, where the soil is unfertile, it is over 12 acres. The average area for 
the province is 6 acres. The yield per acre of net area sown for the province 
as a whole is distinctly smaller than in Bengal, being roughly 0-35 ton^. 

This shows that the average holding in the province is capable of yielding 
a little more than 2 tons of cereals ; that is, roughly the same as in Bengal. 
Classified particulars for the province are not available, but the following 
figures, relating to two teUsils of the Agra district, are of interest. The average 
size of a holding in this area was, at the time (1931) the figures were collected, 
somewhat larger than that for the province as a whole. It was found that 
27'3 per cent of the holdings were less than 26 acres and 23-3 pet cent were 
between 2-5 and 46 acres. Thus, nearly one-half of the total number of 
holdings were capable of yielding about 16 tons or less. 28-9 per cent of the 
holdings were between 5 and 10 acres, 14-3 per cent between 10 and 176 acres, 
and 6-2 per cent over 176 acres. Enquiries made by Settlement Officers 
indicate that, in this province, in spite of the increase in population, the 
average size of the holding has remained practically' the same over a long 
period of years ; but there has been a large increase in the number of plots per 
holding with a consequent diminution in the average size of a plot. Joint 
holdings continue to be a common feature in this province. 

Madras 


14. The following figures are taken from the Land Revenue Administra- 
tion Reports of 1936 and 1937. They show the number of single and joint 
pattas and the areas of wet and dry land : 


Total number (in millions) 

Area of dry (in million acres) 

Area wet (ia million acres) 

Total ares ... 

Average acreage per patta 


Single 

pattas. 

Joint 

pattas. 

Tot,*.). 

3'<2 

2-45 

6-17 

13-17 

9-10 

22-27 

3-lS 

1-50 

5-23 

16-95 

16-60 

'•27^55 

4-.5 

■{■4 ‘ 



1, See footnote on 14 page ante. 
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Assuming the average size of a holding to-te substantially as recorded for 
pattas. the figure of 4-5 acres is not very different from that for Bengal Thl 
average yield per acre of net area sown is, however, rather smaller. The 
average yield per acreds 0-41 ton.^ which means that the average holding is 
capable of yielding rather less than 2 tons. Seventy-four per cent of the 
holdings, covering 36 per cent of the total area, have an average area of 2-4 
acres ; that is, they yield on the average one ton. The classification of patias 
is on the basis of the assessment, and the Madras Government have stated 
that while patias paying Rs. 10 and less farmed 69-5 per cent of the total 
number about 20 years ago, they now amount to about 76-5 per cent. The 
results of enquiries conducted by the University of Madras in selected villages 
also show that the average size of holdings has decreased. 


Punjab 

15. The results of an enquiry into the size of holdings in this province, 
quoted by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, showed that 17‘9 per cent 
were under one acre, 25-5 per cent between 1 and 3 acres; 14-9 per cent 
between , 3 and 5 acres, and 18 per cent between 5 and 10 acres. The 
Commission remarked that “ the area of cultivated land held by each owner 
is increasing on the whole, although in numerous villages there is a tendency 
in the opposite direction ” The results of an enquiry made in 1939 by the 
^ard of Economic Enquiry, Punjab, have been fiirnished to us by the Punjab 
Government. 

■ . Percentage of 


Size of holding. 



~ — — V 

From 


owners. 

land. 

b to 1 acre ... 


20-2 

0-8 

. 1 to 3 acres ... 


28-6 

5-2 

, 3 to 5 „ 


14-9 

6-2 

5 to 10 „ 


16-9 

131 

10 to 15 ,, 


... ... I'S . 

9-1 

15 to ^0 „ 


3-6’ 

7-2 

20 to 25 „ 

• •• 

2-2 

o'B 

25 to 50 • <. 


3-9 

14-8 

50 acres and over 


2*4 ' 

38-0 



Total ... 100-0 

1000 


The Government have commented on-these figures as follows : 

It will be observed that the owners are congested in the lower groups 
and the land is concentrated in higher groups. If 50 acres be taken as the 
maximum size of a holding which a farmer would ordinarily cu tivate 
it will be observed that 30-0 per cent of the land is held by owners possessing 
more than this area. On the other hand, if 5 acres f ® 

economic holding 63-7 per cent of the owners would be found to possess 
uneconomic holdings; whereas the former class feels the f 
land on rent, the, latter is anxious to take some more land into their holding 

1. See footnote on U page ante. 
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to make att economic holding or to work purely as tenants on bigger holdings. 
Thus the tenant is not necessarily without an owner’s holding of his own. 
In most cases he is owner-cultivator in one field and tenant-cultivator in the 
adjoining one, or at a little distance.” 

We are not aware of any precise estimate of the average size of holdings 
in this province, hut the figures given above point to the conclusion 
that it is probably in the neighbourhood of 10 acres. The average yield per 
acre of net area sown is roughly 0-34 ton, and thus the average holding in the 
Punjab is capable of yielding well over 3 tons, a figure substantially in excess 
of that for Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras. Nearly one-half of the 
holdings are, however, capable of yielding less than one ton, and they cover 
about 6 per cent of the total area comprised in all holdings. Approximately 
one-eighth of the total number of holdings are' larger than 15 acres in extent, 
that is, capable of yielding 5 tons or more. These holdings, we observe, 
comprise very nearly two-thirds of the total amount of land. A comparison 
of the figures quoted by the Royal Commission on Agiicultuic Nvith those 
furnished to us, indicates that in this province also small holdings arc 
tending to increase in number. 

Bombay 


16. The following figures^ relate to the year 1936-37 



Number 

percent- 

Area in 

Peroent- 

Classification of holdings. 

in 

age of 

million 

ago of 


millions. 

total. 

acres. 

total. 

Up to 5 acres, .. 

1-13 

40 

2-54 

9-5 

Between 5 and 15 acres 

0-67 

29 

6-10 

22.8 

,, 15 ,} 25 ,, ... 

0-25 

11 

4-74 

lT-7 

„ 25 ,, 100 „ 

0'32 

10 

9-23 

34-4 

Over 100 acres ... 

002 

1 

4T7 

15-6 

Total ... 

2-29 

100 

2G-78 

100 


On the basis of these figures the average size of a holding is 11’7 acres. 
While this is larger than the corresponding figure for the provinces previously 
considered, the yield per acre of net area sown is least in this province, being 
only 0-19 ton per acre. Thus, the average holding in this province is capable 
of yielding approximately 2-2 tons per acre, which is about the same as in 
Bengal and the United Provinces. Roughly one-half of the holdings, 
comprising about one-tenth of all the land, are very small and ppable of 
■yielding less than one ton each; whereas holdings capable of yielding ovct 5 
tons number about one-tenth of the total but comprise about one-half of 

the land. 

Subdivision oj hoidings 

17 Thus under all the land systems, small holdings arc the rule, large 

holdings being rclativelrfew in number, and the general tendency is for the 

1. Based on figures given in the table at page « of ••The Indian Rur.U Problem.- 
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. number of small holdings to increase. The replies received from all Provincial 
Governments indicate that this is so.^ (An exception is Sind, where large 
holdings appear to be more common, and where the pressure of population on 
the land is not yet felt owing to the large increase, during recent years, in the 
irrigated area,) The immediate cause of the tendency to progressive diminu- 
tion in the size of holdings is “subdivision” by which is meant “the distribu- 
tion of the land of a common ancestor amongst his successors-in-intcrest, 
usually in accordance with the laws of inheritance, but sometimes 
effected by voluntary transfers amongst the living by sale, gift, or otherwise. 
Thus, a man holding 12 acres and having four sons may be succeeded by the 
four sons, each holding three acres; if three of these sons leave two sons 
apiece and the other dies childless, the next generation may show six 
grandsons each holding two acres. But if the childless-holder had sold his 
land, for instance, to a money-lender, there would he six grandsons with one 
and a half acres each, and a money-lender with three acres. There are other 
causes contributing to the process, but subdivision includes the general result 
of an increase in the number of holders within a family or community.”® 

18. It is generally agreed that it is desirable that this tendency to a 
progressive diminution in the size of holdings should be arrested. The 
primary cause of subdivision is the pressure of population on land and the 
basic measures for checking subdivision are first, the bringing of additional 
land under cultivation and secondly, an increase in industrial employment. 
In other parts of our report we have stressed the need for bringing new land 
under cultivation, and* have pointed out that the growth of industry is 
essential if some of the more pressing problems of village economy, such as 
excessive pressure of population on land, are to be solved. We do not 
propose to deaf with these matters again in this chapter. What we arc 
concerned with here is whether there is any other measure which it is desirable 
to adopt for the prevention of subdivision. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture who examined this subject at considerable length, observed that 
“no practical suggestion was put forward for the prevention of further sub- 
division without interfering with the laws of inheritance.” The Commission 
also examined a proposal put forward by Mr. Keatinge for tbe formation and 
maintenance of impartible economic holdings and reached the conclusion that 
the proposal was open to objections. In ' view of the importance of this 
question of impartible holdings, we have further considered it. 

19. One of us ( Sir Manilal B. Nanavati) holds that the formation and 
maintenance of impartible holdings is necessary, and that the laws of inheri- 
tance should he suitably modified. His views are set out below - 

“The continuing increase in the number of uneconomic holdings is a 
serious evil. It is not only a question of the unsatisfactory economic position 
of the owners of such holdings who are compelled to eke out an uncertain 
livelihood by cultivating land as crop-sharing tenants, by working as day 

1. Part B of Appendix II. 

2, ' Report of the Royal Commission on Agricnltnre in India {192S), page 129. 
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labourers, by driving carts, etc. Uneconomic holdings also constitute a serious 
obstacle to efforts to increase the productivity of the land. The cultivator 
who lives on the margin of subsistence, cannot be expected to possess the 
resources necessary for increasing the out-turn of his crops by the adoption of 
improved farming practices requiring capital. From this point ofviewitis 
desirable to take steps to prevent a further increase in the number of 
uneconomic holdings. It is true that the provision of employment alternative 
to the cultivation of land by the development of industries will provide a 
solution to the problem, but this does not remove the necessity of undertaking 
other remedial measures while industries are being developed. I think it is 
essential that the medium holding should be defined^ within certain broad 
limits and that legislation should be undertaken for the purpose of securing 
that the right to such a holding passes to a single heir, the excluded heirs 
being allowed a right to maintenance. I have no objection to holdings which 
are larger than a medium holding being subdivided under the present laws of 
succession, provided the subdivision does not result in the creation of holdings 
smaller in size than the medium holding. Even in respect of holdings which 
are smaller than a medium holding, I would extend the scope of impartibility 
to them. If the holdings are not unduly small and are capable of being 
improved so as to be adequate for supporting a family, I would provide 
facilities for registering them as impartible, if the holder so desires. I agree 
that public opinion is likely to be opposed to my proposal, on account of the 
adverse effect of such a change, on the younger sons. It should, however, 
be possible to educate public opinion to appreciate the necessity for such a 
proposal in the permanent interests of the country. The proposal is not put 
forward as an alternative to a programme of industrial development which I 
consider essential. The proposal is, in fact, complementary to such a 
programme. It is complementary because it would compel the junior members 
of the families owning medium holdings to seek non-agricultural cmploj'mcnt 
at a time when the resources of the family arc still adequate for giving them 
the necessary training as well as the means of support while they arc seeking 
employment. It would prevent the present tendency to accept a gradual 
decline in living standards as inevitable, and help to arrest the drift towards 
indebtedness and ultimate insolvency which occurs when the family is out- 
growing the land. If public opinion cannot be reconciled to a change in the 
law of succession such as I have proposed, I would at least urge the abolition 
of the right of partition of the medium holding, while retaining the existing 
right of heirs to ownership of fractional shares in the joint holding; and I 
would also abolish the right of transfer of separate parts of the holding. 
Even such a limited change would- not be without value and should be tried. ' 

1. A medium holding may be fixed on the basis of a •'bullock-pov.cr unii”. What .a 
bullock'-power unit is in terms of acreage of different classes of land in different districts of a 
province can be settled, on the basis of local enquiries by Provincial Govcrnrnenls. A medium 

bolditig may be defined as being not less than one unit nor more than two units. Alternatively, 

a medium bolding may be regarded as one which is capable normaby of yielding in terms of 
cereals not less than two tons nor more than five tons. 
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2D. Two of us (Mr. Ramamurty and Mr. M. Afzal Husain) are unable 
to accept the fundamental basis of the contention of Sir Manilal Nanavati 
that the medium holding is necessarily a more efficient unit of production 
than the small holding. They do not themselves beheve, and they are not 
aware of any evidence in support of the assumption, that a small holder 
cultivating two or three acres who subsists partly on the income from his 
holding and partly on earnings from other work, produces less per acre than 
a: medium holder cultivating, say, between 5 and 10 acres, fri this ^ew, they 
see no justification for reconstituting a considerable part of the land ox the 
country into impartible holdings. They would stress the possession of land, 
howe^r small, as an important element of social secimity, and Aey prefer an 
increase in small holdings to an increase in landless labourers are, also, 

sSedthat puhUc opinion would not tolerate a proposal for the disinhen- 
satisnea tna , i oninion the uneconomic holding is only an 

t^ce of povlr^^ a -hole, for which the ecoaomic develop- 

aspect of is the only answer. If this development 

”“\lHe:rth7uo:c»Su«^ » be e ptohle.: Thet 
S^re, Opposed to anP alternation ^he laws of succeaaaon a, weU at to 

.,. 1 . rnnstitute impartible holdings, 

any attemp Woodhead and Dr Aykroyd) 

21. , The othc . from the point of view of productive 

agree with Sir Mandd ^^^^^^^ preferable to small holdings. But 

efficiency, medtnm and I g bUJ social .parity 

they .appreciate the w ^ do not feel justified 

mentioned by M laws of succession which, it.,is agreed, 

^“ "fi^r'Songly opposed by public opinion. Again, from the point m 

would he most sttongyPP advantage in a measure which 

view P^°.‘^^’f^7naStion^y prescribing the minimum size of a holding and 
limits the ngfit P^tio y P The m_amten^ o 


onritv would nor preveui. . - 

a holding as one 7 Further they consider it quite impracticable 

S'at:^rbn^":nrp!u^^^ 

the land of the holding jointly. commission, is the same as that 

- .22. I“':beresffit,therefOT^our« ■ j^jj^-jocommendachangein 

r^r^Sh" st&i Nanavati dissents and adherestothe 
views set out in paragraph 19 above. 

Fragmentation of holdings 

... 23. we now J^the lj»d 

SXs separated by land in the 1 >« ooo to the other 

an individual are conoguom s ^ be comp^ . 

^atiX^rfhaTLn brought about by design, it is said to be conso - 
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datcd.”^ While the progressive diminution in the average size of holdings and 
the multiplication of small holdings is the direct result of subdivision, 
fragmentation is caused not so much by the act of subdivision as by the manner 
in V7hich it is effected. "Thus, if a father with three isolated fields of one acre 
each, dies leaving three sons, the latter will take not one field each but one- 
third of each field each . . . In the result, successive generations, descending 
from a common ancestor, inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of his 
land but inherit that land broken up into smaller and smaller plots . . . Frag- 
mentation is accentuated by the expansion of cultivation irregularly over the 
waste, by purchases and sales, and by the extinction of families in default of 
direct heirs and the division of their property amongst a large number of 
distant relatives. It has been also the result of the break up of the joint family 
system and its custom of cultivation is common."^ There are, however, 
circumstances in which it would, on balance be an advantage that a holding 
should not consist of one compact unit. This occurs where, on account of 
marked variations in the quality of the soil, the holder is able to produce, on a 
moderately fragmented holding, a greater variety of crops and to find occupation 
for more days in the year than he could on a compact homogeneous block. 
Such an argument, as the Royal Commission pointed out, can only hold where 
the number of blocks does not exceed the number of distinct varieties of soil, 
and in general fragmentation beyond this point is a serious evil. -From the 
replies received from Provincial Governments we notice that there is little 
difference of opinion on this issue. The evils of fragmentation arc that it 
involves waste of time, money and effort ; that it restrains the cultivator from 
attempting improvements ; that it enforces a uniformity of crop, and especially 
restricts the growing of fodder crops in the period when cattle arc usually 
sent out to graze in the fields. The remedy for fragmentation is consolidation 
which is ‘‘in reality the substitution — by exchange of land — of a compact block 
for a number of separate fragments. By this process, all the land of one holder 
may be formed into one plot only, or into a few plots of different kinds of soil." 
The Punjab has been a pioneer in undertaking this important reform. 
Initially, consolidation of holdings was effected in this province on a %'oluntary 
basis through a special type of co-operative society. At the end of July 1943, 
these societies numbered 1,807 and the area consolidated amounted to 1-45 
million acres. In 1936, a Consolidation of Holdings Act was passed which 
provides a certain measure of compulsion. Consolidation operations under- 
taken under this Act have been carried out in 376 villages and 0-31 million 
acres have been consolidated. The work is now in progress in villages. 
The operations, however, take time as, even under the Act, it is ncccss.iry to 
secure the consent of two-thirds of the landholders before effecting consoli- 
dation compulsorily. {Inadequacy of trained staff has been another difficulty ; 
it is hoped that this will diminish after the war. 

24. Statutory provision for consolidation also exists in the Central 
Provinces and operations have been completed in 2,4/6 villages in the 

1. TbD Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, pape 1 :5. 

2. /W, page 334. 
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Chattisgarh division. In the United Provinces consolidation was encouraged 
for a number of years through the co-operative movement but progresTlt; 

ve^ slow Work is now proceeding under the Consolidation of Sddfng 
Act which was passed in 1939 and brought into force in 1940. Difficuitv h-.; 
however, been experienced owing to the dearth of trained officers and staff. ’ 

^ In Madras, an attempt was made in 1936 to consolidate holdings through 
the co-operative movement and 26 societies were organized for the pumoi 
The attempt failed, only 1,599 acres being consolidated, and the experiment 
was abandoned. Special legislation was not enacted and this is said to have 
been one of the causes of failure. One of the reasons which weighed with the 
Government of Madras in abandoning the experiment, was that “so long as 
subdivision has to go on, any attempt at consolidation of holdings was bound 
to fail.” We think the importance of this consideration has been over- 
estimated. The occasion for subdividing a holding arises only at relatively 
long intervals, and the benefit of consolidation, once effected, is likely to be 
experienced for a considerable time. Further, as the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture observed, the progress of consolidation operations wiU have some 
educative effect and promote the habit of carrying out partitions with the 
minimum of fragmentation. 


25. We note that, though very little has been done to remedy the evil of 
fragmentation in provinces other than those we have mentioned, there is 
general agreement in many provinces in favour of undertaking remedial mea- 
sures. In Bombay, a Bill is under preparation to provide for the consolidation 
of holdings, and in Bihar, where under the permanently-settled estate system 
consolidation presents special difficulties, the question is under consideration 
by the Post-war Agricultural Reconstruction Committee. We recommend 
that the consolidation of holdings on the lines followed with considerable 
success in the Punjab and the Central Provinces, should be undertaken in 
all Provinces, Within each Province areas where fragmentation is a serious 
problem, should be located by special enquiry and taken up first for 
consolidation operations. We also recommend, in order to fiicilitate these 
operations, that stamp duties and registration charges should be remitted and 
fees for encumbrance certificates waived. 

26. One- of the contributory causes of fragmentation, apart from the 
manner in which partitions are effected, is the existence of unrestricted 
rights of transfer. The Royal Commission noted that, where restrictions 
were imposed on the alienation of land, the process of subdivision has been 
checked to some extent. In the replies received from certain Provincial 
Governments, reference has been made to pre-emption as a means of prevent- 
ing fragmentation. The suggestion has been thus described : “It should be 
made obligatory on a person wishing to sell his share in a holding to offer 
the same to one or more of his co-sharers, and if none of them was willing 
to purchase the same, to the holder of one of the adjoining lands. In 
order to prevent the vendor from taking the plea that no one among his 
co-sharers or neighbouring tenants is prepared to offer a reasonable price, 
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provision may be made to enable the co-sharer or the adjacent tenant, 
■willing to buy the land, to move a court of law to fix the value of land which 
the vendor must accept.” We commend the proposal for consideration bj- 
Provincial Governments, but would add that, in place of the “Court of law," 
some simple arbitral machinery would be more desirable. 

Sfatislics 

27. Finally, we would draw attention to the defects in the statistical 
information as regards holdings and farms. Measures for increasing producti- 
vity must be based on full and accurate information as to how land is held 
and how it is cultivated. This means that for every village there should be 
a record of all holdings and farms, including farms held by cultivators who 
do not possess a right of occupancy in land. Further, the record should 
distinguish first, between holdings held by agriculturists and non-agricul- 
turists and secondly, between lands held on cash and produce rents. Again, 
a basis of classification should be adopted for distinguishing between small, 
medium and large holdings and farms. Information about mortgages is also 
important and we suggest that the village records should contain particulars 
of these transactions. There should also be a system of returns, based upon 
the primary registers, which would enable statistics to be compiled and 
published in regard to (a) the numbers of and the extent of land in the 
different classes of holdings and farms, (i) the number of holdings and the 
extent of the land held by agriculturists and non-agriculturists respectively, 
(c) the extent of land cultivated under the crop-sharing system, and (d) 
mortgages. The figures should as far as possible, be compiled on a uniform 
system in all the provinces. It is further desirable that the primary registers 
should contain particulars of the number of cattle and farm implements 
possessed by cultivators. In spite of the difficulties involved we attach great 
importance (here as elsewhere in the report) to the improvement of 
statistics. We accordingly recommend that the existing system of records 
and registers maintained by village officers and subordinate revenue oSicers, 
as well as the system of returns based on them, should be reviewed. Tlic 
existing system should be revised in such a manner as to enable the publi- 
cation of a statistical abstract by each province, showing the particulars we 
have mentioned along with other statistics included in those publications. 

Sxunmary of conclusions and recoinvicndalions 

28. Our main conclusions and recommendations arc as below : — 

(i) Measures for increasing the productivity of the land must be based 
on full and accurate information as to how land is held and how it is 
cultivated. At present, the statistical information available about “holdings" 
(the land in which a person has a permanent and heritable right of occupancy) 
is generally incomplete and practically no information is available about 
"farms” (the land actually culti^^ated by one person). 

(ii) It is recommended that the existing system of records and returns 
should reviewed and be revised in such a manner as would enable tiic publica- 
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tion of a statistical abstract by every Province giving particulars, such as the 
numbers, extent, etc., in respect of different classes of holdings and farms. 

(hi) Under all the land systems in the country small holdings are the 
rule and medium and large holdings are relatively few in number ; the 
number of small holdings is increasing. The immediate cause of the progressive 
diminution in the size of holdingshs subdivision. 

(iv) Apart from measures designed to bring more land under cultivation 
and to increase industrial employment, no practical suggestion bas been put 
forward for the prevention of subdivision without interfering with the laws 
of inheritance. A change in the laws of inheritance is not recommended. 
One Member (Sir Manilal Nanavati), however, takes the view that a 
change in the laws of inheritance is necessary. He is of opinion tha% if public 
opinion cannot be reconciled to such a change, the right of partition should 
be limited by prescribing the minimum size of a holding. The other members 
are not in favour of the latter proposal. 

(v) The manner in which subdivision is effected leads to a progressive 
increase in the fragmentation of holdings. The remedy for the evil of 
fragmentation is the consolidation of holdings on the lines undertaken with 
success in the Punjab and the Central Provinces. It is recommended that 
consolidation should be actively undertaken in other Provinces. 

(vi) The areas in each Province where fragmentation is a serious problem 
should be located by a special eixquiry, and taken up first for consolidation 
operations. In order to fecilitate such operations, stamp duties and registration 
charges should be remitted and fees for encumbrance certificates waived. 

(vii) Some limitation on the existing rights of unrestricted transfer is 
necessary and desirable in order to prevent increase in fragmentation. The 
possibility of introducing a system of pre-emption which would secure this 
result is suggested for consideration by Provincial Governments. 

D.— The Occupancy-Right-holder and the Non-occupancy 

Tenant 


29. In this section we shall consider the second of the three classes of 
problems to which wc referred at the end of section B, namely, “the tendency 
for land to be held by occupancy right-holders who do not attend to its 
efEcient cultivation, and who lease such lands to tenants on terms which arc 
believed to inhibit efficient cultivation by such tenants.” Does this tendency 
exist? Is inefficient cultivation common? To what extent do occupancy 
rightiolders cultivate their lands themselves with or without the aid of hired 
labour, and to what extent is their land cultivated by tenants without per- 
manent rights ? What are the terms on which land is let by the occupancy 
right-holder? What type of lease is conductive to efficient cultivation, 
what type is not ? These are important questions. Wc shall briefly review 
the facts and opinions which have been furnished in r^ly to oim qu^tions. 
We may say at the outset that, so far as the relative effiemney o . cu~ 
under different systems of farm management is concerned, very little factual 
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information is available. Some statistics are available about the proportion of 
land held by non-occupancy tenants, that is, tenants-at-will, in different parts 
of the country, but even this is far from complete or accurate. 

Sind 

30. As far as rve can ascertain, large holdings arc more common in Sind 
than in other provinces and only about one-fifth of the land is held by small 
holders. Roughly four-fifths of the cultivated land are held by “zamindars" 
and the predominant method of cultivation is the baiai or “crop sharing" 
system. Under this system, the cultivator {hart) provides his own labour and 
that of his bullocks in return for half the crop. The system is believed to 
“get as much out of the land as the quantity and quality of the labour 
■available permits, and shields the cultivating classes from many evils," The 
Government of Sind have expressed the view that “rack-renting is not a 
possibility in Sind under the crop-sharing system owing to the shortage of 
agricultural labour.” It is only in cases where the zamindar leases his land to 
a lessee who cultivates the land through others on the crop-sharing system, 
that there is a tendency for cultivation to suffer. The reason for this is that 
the period of the lease is short, and the lessee, therefore, has little incentive to 
keep the land in good condition. The extent of such land, however, is less 
than 8 per cent of the total. 

The Punjab 

31. The cultivated area in the province for the quinquennium ending 
15th June 1942 was 31-17 million acres, of which 15-25 million acres— that is. 
nearly one-half— were cultivated by tenants-at-will. All these tenants-at-will 
arc, however, not without lands of their own ; the majority arc owner-culti- 
vators in one field and tenant-cultivators in the adjoining or nearby one. 
“The great majority of them pay rent in kind {baiai) and this generally 
amounts to half the produce. On land irrigated from wells, it is generally 
one-third of the produce and it may be less ; but the usual practice is to pay- 
half the crop. The tenant-at-will has to bear the expenses of cultivation and 
provide the plough and cattle, but his landlord sometimes provides half of the 
seed.” The Punjab Government have mentioned the following defects of 
this system ; "The landlord has not taken to mechanical farming and still 
looks to Government for a lead. His net profits from cultivation through 
tenants are comparatively higher and he, therefore, tends to feel satisfied and 
to show insufficient interest in extension of cultivation or in improvement of 
land or its method of farming. . . The-tenants arc sometimes rack-rented, 
poor and insecure and consequently have neither the means nor the ncccs.sary 
incentive to effect improvements.” 

Bengal 

32. Enquiries made at the instance of the Land Revenue Commission 
showed that, in this province, approximately one-fifth of the land is cultivated 
through bargadars on a crop-sharing system, the occupancy-right-holdcr and 
the bargadar each taking one-half of the produce. There is also another 
category of tenants know-n as "uudcr-raiyals” who hold rather less than one- 

eleventh of the cultivated lands and who unlike the banydars. arc projected 

4 
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by tenancy legislation and possess security of tenure. In many cases under- 
raiyats are the actual occupancy-right-holders and the raiyats who lease their 
lands to them are little more than rent-receiving intermediaries. The Land 
•Revenue Commission considered the merits of the barga system and by a 
majority recommended that bargadars should also be recognized as protected 
tenants with security of tenure, and that the rent should be limited to 
one-third of the gross produce. The majority, while agreeing that the system 
had “many advantages,” stressed its disadvantages in the following terms : 
“The barga system overrides the principle that the tiller of the soil should have 
security and protection from racTc-renting. No one denies that half the 
produce is an excessive rent. Further, the balance of opinion in all 
countries, is that this system of cultivation is not economic and, there, 
fore, not in the interests of the community as a whole. The cultivator 
only gets the benefit of half the value of any increase in yield which 
is the reward of his own labour or enterprise. If the crop is even a 
.partial failure, he does not earn the cost of cultivation." A minority of the 
Commission held a different view. They pointed out that the system is in 
vogue in Fiance, Italy, America, Australia, and other countries and added that 
“ In a country of small holdings cultivated by an army of indigent raiyats 
depending on private money-lenders and rainfall, the barga system is not only 
inevitable but also wholesome. Moreover, the system is as old as the country 
itself and should not be abolished.” On the question of security of tenure, 
the minority held that “in a share-tenancy mutual trust is the core of the 
system, and although bargadars have no written leases, they areh'ttle disturbed. 
A written lease which will be the 'material for lawyers’ tends to impair the 
trust on which the system is based.” The minority also criticized the proposal 
to limit the rent to one-third of the gross produce, and pointed out that this 
was also the maximum in the case of underraiyats, “ with whom the higher- 
grade raiyat has little connexion except the receipt of rent. In a share- 
tenancy, the supervision and constant vigilance of the landlords on the 
bargadars is essential, but under the recommendation they will be entitled to 
no better remuneration for the services rendered and the uncertainties and 
risks inherent in share-produce faced. 


The United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
33, The following table shows the land held in the United Provinces by 
proprikors in cultivating possession ( sir and khndkasht ) and that held by 
various classes of tenants : — 


A. Sir and Khndkasht 

B. (0 Hereditary tenants 

Occupancy tenants ••• 

Ex-proprietary tenants and holders of 
special tenures in Oudh 
Eixed rate tenants and permanent 
tenure holders — ••• 

Non-occupancy tenants 


(ii) 

(iii) 

Civ) 


Million acres. 
5-26 
14-99 
10-41 

0-81 

0-71 

0-19 


33-07 
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All tenants, except non-occupanc 3 ’ tenants, have hereditary rights. The 
fixed rate tenants and the permanent tenure holders ( category B, class IV ), 
possess the right of transfer but the holdings of all other tenants arc non- 
transferable. In reply to our questionnaire the Provincial Government have 
informed us that throughout the major part of the province the rents payable 
by the tenants have been “ modified to a fair pitch " as the result of settlement 
operations, and tenancy legislation provides a fairly effective control against 
the rack-renting of tenants. 

In addition to tenants, there are sub-tenants who hold from year to year 
and are tenants-at-will. These sub-tenants usually pay a rent approximating 
to half the produce. We have no information about the area of the land 
cultivated by sub-tenants but it is probably not very large, for there arc 
restrictions on sub-letting and the penalty for illegal sub-letting is ejection. 
Under the Tenancy Act of 1939, ex-proprietary occupancy and hereditary 
tenants in Agra are allowed to sub-let again after the expiry' of three years. 
The same provisions apply in Oudh with the exception of tenants holding 
under special tenures and occupancy tenants. Non-occupancy tenants may 
sub-let for one year only and may sub-let again only after an interval of one 
year. The Government of the United Provinces have informed us that the 
number of tenants ejected for giving sub-leases in contravention of the 
provisions of the Act has been considerable. 

Figures are not available for the Central Provinces but the position as 
regards rack-renting appears to be the same as in the United Provinces. The 
Provincial Government observe. "Rackrenting is not a substantial menace. 
The tenancy laws provide safeguards against it.” 

Bihar 

34. Certain figures collected from survey and settlement reports indicate 
that in Bihar the extent of land held by non-occupancy ryots and under-ryots 
is 0-66 million acres as against a total of 24-48 million acres; 20-36 million acres 
are held by diflterent classes of ryots with a permanent and heritable right of 
occupancy and 3-46 million acres by proprietors and tenure-holders in cultivat- 
ing possession. Some of the survey and settlement reports were written many 
years ago. The figures therefore do not accurately represent the present 
position, but they give an idea of the relatively small proportion of land held 
by persons without occupancy rights. 

The non-occupancy tenants, as well as a small section of occupancy ryots, 
pay various kinds of produce-rents. Under the batai system the tenant s 
share varies from one-half to one-third of the crop and the land- 
lord’s share from one-half to two-thirds. Other forms of produce-rent arc 
grain-rents assessed at a fixed rate per local unit of area, or at a fi.xed quantity 
for the whole of the holding. As a result of recent legislation, the produce- 
rent payable by occupancy-right-holders has been limited to 9;20th5 of the 
produce. This, however, docs not affect non-occupancy ryots and underryots. 
The Bihar Government observe: “There is practically no rack-renting in this 
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province Certain classes of tenants who hold bahasht lands or are under 
_ryotsofbig cultivators are the only class who can be said to be rack-rented. 
But in consequence of recent amendments in tenancy legislation resulting in 
considerable reductions in rents, rack-renting has been very much controlled ’ 

Orissa 

- - 35. No figures are available which distinguish the extent of the land held 
by occupancy-right-holders from that held by non-occupancy tenants. Cash 
rents are a common feature in this province but we are told that “a considerable 
area is held on produce-rent which is generally of two kinds. The commonest 
form' is. known as dhulibag, which implies equal division of the by-products as 
■well as grain. The second form is that known as Satija (contract) under 
which a fixed quantity of produce is paid. Payment of half the produce or 
its commuted value practically leaves to the cultivator less than his_ bare 
subsistence requirements.” The Government of Orissa suggest that a suitable 
remedy would be to amend the tenancy laws and limit the rent legally leviable, 
to one-third of the gross produce. 

- - Madras and Bombay 

- 36. - In Madras '‘there are two important types of tenancy, under the 
bccupancy-right-holder, namely, the varam and the knthagail' Under the form- 
er the tenant pays as rent a share of the crop, whereas under the latter he 
pays a fixed sum in cash or a fixed amount of produce. Variations occur under 
both systems depending on the nature of the land, the irrigation , facilities, 
seed, manure, and plough cattle provided by the landlord or tenant respectiv- 
ely and the kind of crop raised. There is no information showing the extent of 
land cultivated by tenants without occupancy rights. As regards the incidence 
of the rent payable by them, the Madras Government' observe; “It cannot be 
said whether the cultivating classes are rack-rented generally in any area in 
the province, as suflBcient information is not available. There is nothing to 
prevent the tenant of a ryotwari ryot or of an occupancy ryot or of an 
inamdar-i possessing both varams in the land, being rack-rented. More 
research into tenancy conditions is necessary.” 

‘ ■ The position is similar in Bombay, and the Bombay Government have 
commented as follows : “The tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is gen- 
erally annual, is not sure how long the lands would remain in his possession as 
the landlord has power to resume the lands at the end of the year after giving 
three months’ notice to the tenant. The tenant has thus no pezrmanent interest 
inlands. In many cases, lands are leased on the crop-sharing rent, and if the 
tenant sows improved seed or puts in good manure or extra labour to improve 
the land, half of the increased produce so obtained at his cost goes to the 
landlord, and thus the tenant does not get a proper return on his labour and 
enterprise. The absentee landlord cares only for his annual rent and takes no 
interest in th'e improvement of his land or the introduction of improved meth- 
ods of cultivation. W^ith a view .to give some stability to the existing tenants 
and to encourage them to take interest in the lands leased to them, the Tenancy 
Act was passed in 1941. Under this Act, the landlord cannot resume lands 
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from the existing tenant at least for a period of ten years and cannot increase 
his rent, except for improvements carried out at the landlord's expense. Tim 
Act has been applied to selected areas to begin with and it is proposed to 
extend it to other areas in course of time.” 

The Norih'West FranU'er Province and Assciin 

• 37. The Government of the North-West Frontier Province have observed 
that “rack-renting is an unknown feature in this province since tenants rece- 
ive a share of the crop from the threshing floor, varying from one-third to 
two-thirds of the produce according to the local conditions.” The Assam Gove- 
rnment observe that “There is rack-renting in the zamindari areas,” but have 
not furnished other details. 

Factors tending to inefficient cullivation 

38. It is evident from the foregoing review that the proportion ofthc land 
cultivated by non-occupancy tenants varies very considerably in different 
parts of the country. It is relatively large under the ryotwari land system, 
and particularly so in the Punjab and Sind; it is probably somewhat smaller 
but still considerable, in the areas under the permanently-settled estate sys- 
tem and is relatively small under the temporarily-settled estate system. The 
terms on which land is held by this class of tenants vary, but it is noticeable 
that the crop-sharing system generally predominates and exists in all provinces. 
Doubts and diff'erences of opinion exist as to the effects of this system on the 
efficiency of agricultural production. It seems to us prime /adc probable that 
production must suffer where the tenure of the cultivator is insecure, and the 
incidence of the rent so heavy as to leave the cultivator an inadequate return 
for his labour and enterprise. At the same time, it has been urged that, in 
many areas where the crop-sharing system prevails, the tenure is more secure 
in practice than in theory. Again, there is a striking difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes an excessive rent. While the majority of the Land 
Revenue Commission in Bengal say that “no one denies that half the produce 
is an excessive rent,” the Government of Sind have said, in respect of the same 
system in their province, that “rack-renting is not a possibility owing to the 
shortage of agricultural labour.” In the North-West Frontier Province, 
rack-renting is said to be an unknown feature, though a produce-rent at the 
rate of two-thirds of the produce prevails in some cases. It is obtious ihat .a 
share of the produce, say half, may give the cultivator a fair return for his 
labour and enterprise where the productivity of the land is high but mn> not 
where it is, low. Again, the adequacy of the return to the cultivator must 
inevitably depend on whet her he is able to secure a sufficiently large area lor 
cultivation, and this is more likely to be the case in some parts of tiic countr,. 
than in others, depending on the pressure of population on the soil. 

Further, a priina facie defective system of leasing may yet be continent 
with a high degree of efficiency of production where the occupanc;, -rigiu- 
holder takes an interest in the cultivation of the land, exercises clos. 
supervision over his tenant and assists him '^dtli plougli, cattle, m.anurc. cti. . 
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happen; as. for example, where the occupancv- 
nght-holder is an absentee not eJFectively represented on the land, is not 
iimself a professional agriculturist or for some other reason takes no interest 
in the cultivation of the land. 


39. The replies we have received to our enquiry about the prevalence of 
absenteeism indicate that the evil exists, is increasing in some parts of the 
country, and that the extent to which it prevails varies. It is generally agreed 
that where it exists it is an important factor tending to restrict production, 
since neither the absentee landlord nor tlie short-term tenant is interested in 
investing capital on the improvement of the land, or the adoption of intensive 
methods of cultivation. 


The tendency for- land to pass out of the hands of the cultivating classes 
into the hands of non-agriculturists was a well-marked feature in many parts 
of the country during the ‘thirties’ of this century. There are indications, 
however, that the process has been checked and that, at present, transfers of 
land from the small holder to agriculturists with larger holdings are, generally 
speaking, more common than transfers to non-agriculturists. 

40. The broad conclusion to which we are led by our preliminary survey 
of this subject, may be stated as follows. The terms on which land is let by 
occupancy-right-holders to non-occupancy tenants are a material factor in 
determining the efficiency of agricultural production. It is desirable that the 
terms of tenancy should be such that either the occupancy-right-holder 
provides the facilities necessary for efficient cultivation or the non-occupancy 
tenant holds on conditions as to duration of tenancy and rent which provide 
an adequate incentive for efficient cultivation. Tenancy, conditions which are 
conducive to efficiency of production vary in different tracts. Whether or 
not the conditions prevailing in any tract are a handicap to an increase in 
production should, in our opinion, be carefully investigated. We, accordingly, 
recommend such investigation. 


The crop-sharing, system 

41. One of us ( Sir Manilal Nanavati ) feels convinced that the crop- 
sharing system is incompatible with efficiency of production and considers 
that steps should be taken to abolish it. He suggests that, where large 
holdings are cultivated on this system, they should be acquired by the State 
and resold on reasonable terms to cultivators who either have no land of their 
own, or whose holdings are too small to support them and their families. The 
new’holdings. should, as far as possible, be economic holdings, and inalienable 
except with the permission of Government. Alternatively, he suggests that 
tenancy legislation should be undertaken for the purpose of fixing cash rents 
for lands held on the crop-sharing system and conferring occupancy rights on 
the tenants. We have carefully considered these proposals, and are of the 
opinion that they are open to objections. 

42. We have drawn attention already to the difference of opinion and 
the doubt which exist about the merits of the crop-sharing system. It is. 
however, undeniable that the system is “as old as the countiy and prevails 
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in all provinces and more especially in those areas v. here pressure of population 
on the land is not acute. In these circumstances, \vc arc unable to agree that 
the system is intrinsically unsound in all circumstances. Wc have, however, 
already indicated that in certain areas and under certain circumstances, the 
system may be responsible for inefficiency of cultivation. In such cases, it is 
clearly' necessary that suitable remedies should be found. This is why wc 
have recommended that a detailed investigation of the subject should 
be undertaken. 


43. The suggestion that large holdings should be acquired by the State 
and re-sold on reasonable terms to landless cultivators or small holders is 
unacceptable to us for the following reasons. First, wc are not convinced that 
the change will necessarily tend to an increase in agricultural efficiency, A 
policy directed to inducing or compelling large holders to apply their resources 
to the more efficient cultivation of land, is likely to yield better and quicker 
dividends in the shape of increased efficiency than the multiplication of small 
holdings. Secondly, the proposal is likely to prove unworkable in practice if 
fair compensation is paid for the lands acquired and the cost of acquisition is 
recovered in full from small holders. A large amount of capital outlay and a 
considerable amount of subsidization would in practice be found necessary. 
These would be far better devoted to the provision of facilities necessary for 
improving the productivity of the land than to any scheme of redistribution 
of land. 

Wfe arc also not satisfied as regards the advantages of the alternative 
suggestion, namely, that cash rents should be fixed by law and occupancy 
rights conferred on t-he tenants. This would involve the conversion of the 
present owners into a new type of statutory rcnt-rcccivers at a time when the 
existence of rent-receiving intermediaries between the occupancy-right- 
holders and the Government is urged as a justification for the abolition of the 
permanently-settled estate system. If cash rents arc fixed so as to approximate 
to an economic rent, the tenant is likely to be no better off, and may, in fact, 
be worse off, as a result of the change. If, on the other hand, cash rents are 
fixed below the economic rent, it is probable that the land would not be let 
except on the payment of a premium. Again with cash rents below the econo- 
mic rent there would be scope for subinfeudation and steps would have to be 
taken to prevent sub-letting by the tenant newly inseted with the occupancy 
right. The course proposed seems, therefore, likely to create more problems 
than it solves. 


44. We incline to the view that the settlement of tenancy conditions, 
fair and equitable to both landlord and tenant, roust be a flexible procc'-s 
capable of adaptation to varying circumstances. It has been suggested that a 
solution of this problem must bo sought in the same way in which improve- 
ment of labour conditions has been secured in industry, that i.=, by ucvclopun; 
the principle of collective bargaining supplemented by .arbitration. V. c 
commend this suggestion for consideration. In a subsequent chapter wc slir.ll 
explain why, from many points of %’icw, it is desirable the cuhivaters of 
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farms should be organized in multi-purpose co-operative societies. If these 
societies are formed, they would, in addition to helping the farmer in other 

ways, also help to promote collective bargaining between large landholders 
and their tenants and establish healthy tenancy conditions. Another way in 
which tenants could be organized would be by the formation of co-operative 
rent societies. Such societies would take on lease land from, large landholders 
and let it out to their members. Co-operative societies have been tried for 
this purpose in Europe, 

A ssodation o/ large landholders ( occupancy-righi-holders. ) 

45. While we have given our reasons against a drastic interference with 
the existing rights of large holders of land, we desire to make it clear that 
neglect of the land or inefficiency of cultivation should not be ;toIcratcd. 
Throughout this report we have emphasized the importance of securing a 
substantial increase in the output of land already under ■ cultivation. On this 
depends the w'elfare of the growing population of the country. It is there- 
fore, clearly the duty of all occupancy-right-holders to manage the lands held 
by them to the best advantage and improve their productivity. This is 
particularly the case as regards the larger landholder who naturally possesses 
more resources than the small holder. We recommend that public opinion 
should be educated on this point, and we would particularly urge that large 
landholders as a class should realize their duty and group- themselves in 
organizations with the aim among others, of securing the discharge of this 
duty by individual members. In some parts of the country, agrirultural 
association have been formed by leading landholders. We believe that such 
associations would perform a valuable function if they undertook a critical 
review of the methods of cultivation practised by their members, and took 
steps to encourage the general attainment of the standard of efficiency reached 
by the best among . them, so that a spirit of healthy competition may be 
promoted, a sense of pride in making the best use of the land generated, and 
the general standard of cultivation progressively increased- We recommend 
that the methods by which the formation of such agricultural associations 
might be promoted, and their activities stimulated and assisted by local 
officials, should be studied. 

Summary of conclusions and recommendations 

46. (i) The terms on which land is let by occupancy rightholders to 
non-occupancy tenants are material factors in determining the efficiency of 

agricultural production, 

(ii) It is desirable, in principle, that the terms of tenancy should be 
such that either the occupancy-right-holder provides the -facilities necessary 
for efficient cultivation, or the non-occupancy tenant holds on conditions as 
to duration of tenancy and rent which provide adequate incentive for efficient 

cultivation. . 

(iii) Whether or not the tenancy conditions actually prevailing 

tractate a handicap to an increase in agricultural production should he 
carefully investigated. Such investigation, is recommended. 
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formulation of suitable remedial measures will depend on the 
results of investigation. The possibility of improving tenancy conditions 
through the spread of co-operation among farmers and the development rf 
the principle of collective bargaining supplemented by arbitration, deserves 
to be examined. 

(v) It should be recognized that occupancy-right-holders, particularly 
large landholders, have a duty to manage their lands to the best advantage 
and improve their productivity. The organization of large landholders in 
agricultural associations with the aim, among others, of improving the standard 
of cultivation is desirable. The methods by which the formation of such 
associations might be promoted and their activities stimulated and assisted by 
local officials, should-be studied. 

(vi) One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) considers that the crop-sharing 
system should be abolished by legislation; that the State should undertake the 
acquisition of land from large landholders for re-sale on reasonable terms to 
landless cultivators and small holders; or, in the alternative, that tenancy 
legislation should be undertaken with a view to fixing cash rents for lands 
held on the crop-sharing system and conferring occupancy-rights on the 
tenants. For the reasons stated in paragraphs 42 and 43, the Commission do 
not agree with these proposals. 

E.— The Permanently-settled Estate System 

47. The last of the three classes of land tenure problems to which we 
consider attention should be drawn, relates to the permanently-settled estate 
system. The view has been expressed that it is desirable that this system 
should be, abolished and the ryotwari system introduced in its place. The 
evidence before us. indicates that there is a growing body of opinion in favour 
of this view. 

48. Towards the end of 1938, the Government of Bengal appointed a 
Commission to enquire into the system of land revenue in that province 
with special reference to the permanent settlement. The Commission 
submitted its report early in 1940, and recommended by a majority the abolition 
of the system and its replacement by the ryotwari system. A brief summary 
of the reasons which weighed with the majority in making this recommenda- 
tion is given in Appendix II as well as the grounds on which the minority 
opposed it. The Government of Bengal have accepted the majority view in 
principle. They have also decided that operations should be undertaken on 
an experimental basis in the Faridpur district, and we understand tii.u 
necessary action to implement this decision is proposed to be taken as soon as 
normal conditions return. 

49. Apart from Bengal, the permanently-settled estate system exists in 
Bihar, Madras, Orissa, Assam and the United Provinces. In tlm Lnitcd 
Provinces, the permanently-settled area is only about one-tenth Oi tiie tot.al 
area of the province, and the Provincial Government have offered no comiUi-nts 
on the matter. The replies received from other Governments itidicatu 
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general support of the view that the abolition of the permanently-ccttlcd 
estate system is desirable. 

The Bihar Government hold thzvizvf that the permanently-settled estate 
system stands in the way of an increase in agricultural production and an 
improvement in the standard of life of the cultivating classes, and that it is 
desirable that the abolition of the system should be seriously considered by 
the State.” At the same time, they point out that “Government khas-mahals 
are not conspicuously superior to many private estates, nor is the standard 
of life of a raiyat in the raiyatwari provinces much superior to that of a raiyat 
in permanently-settled areas,” and that it would be necessary to undertake 
“large scale reorganization of agriculture including co-operative farming, large 
scale irrigation and intensive and widespread application of all the well-known 
methods of agricultural development, besides providing outlets for surplus agri- 
cultural labour.”. The acquisition by the State of intermediate proprietary in- 
terests between the ryot and the State is conceived by the Bihar Government 
as a step which should be taken in- order to facilitate these developments. 

The subject is not so fully discussed in the replies from other Govern- 
ments. The Government of Assam observe that “under the zamindari system 
there is a general feeling of insecurity and, short of abolishing this outmoded 
system, "no other change will give the full result.” 

The Madras Government remark that the zamindari system appears to have 
outlived such usefulness as it may once have possessed, and many zamindars 
would welcome its abolition subject to reasonable compensation for the loss of 
their rights. 

The Government of Orissa express the view that though the. ryotwari 
system is preferable to the permanently-settled estate system, the “only 
possible remedy,” namely, the abolition of the latter “does not seem to be a 
practical proposition at least for many years to come.” They, therefore, 
consider that a better course would be to endeavour to remove its defects. 
They make two recommendations, namely, first, to require the zamindars, 
particularly of large estates, by legislation to set apart a certain sum every year 
for expenditure oii irrigation facilities and protective works ; and, secondly, to 
lay down by law that “no estate having a land revenue below Rs. 500 should 
be admitted to partition.” 

50. On a review of the foregoing replies, we have no hesitation in 
concluding that the programme of rural economic development which has to 
be undertaken in the immediate post-war period, will encounter special 
difficulties in permanently-settled areas. We recommend that enquiries should 
be undertaken in those provinces (other than Bengal) where the permanently- 
settled estate system prevails, and a definite policy formulated in regard to the 
future of the system. Such enquiries should be directed to the following 

points i j 

(i) What are the specific defects of the permanently-settled estate 

system as actually functioning in the province, as distinguished from those 
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defects whtcli are conmion to all the land systems in the country ; and to what 
extent do they present difficulties in the way of improving agricultural 
production and increasing the standard of life of the cultivating classes ? 

(ii) What measures should be undertaken, as long as the system 
continues in order to remedy the defects and remove the difficulties in 
question ? 

(iii) What are the financial and administrative implications of the 
acquisition by the Government of interests intermediate between the ryot and 
the Government and the introduction of a rj’otwari system ? 

We consider it necessary that the possibilities of reform of the system 
should also be investigated, because the financial and administrative impli- 
cations of abolition may be such as to render it a long-drawn-out process. In 
fact, as we shall explain below, this is how the process is visualized by the 
majority of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal. 

51. The Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, estimated that, on the basis 
of compensation at 15 times the net profit, the total compensation payable to 
holders of proprietary interests would amount to Rs. 137 crorcs They also 
calculated that if this sum could be raised at 4 per cent, the additional net 
revenue accruing to Government as a result of the acquisition would be just 
about sufficient to discharge the debt in 60 years. One hundred and thirty- 
seven crores is a large sum of money — very nearly equal to the total capital 
outlay on all irrigation works carried out in British India up to the end of the 
year 1932-33 — and the sum represents only the cost of acquisition in one 
province. The cost of acquisition in all areas where the permanently-settled 
estate system prevails, would be several times larger. From the financial point 
of view, therefore, it seems to us likely that the abolition of the system cannot 
be carried out within a relatively short time, without incurring financial 
commitments which might seriously restrict the resources of public borrowing 
available for other urgent schemes of development in the post-war period. 
Priority in the allocation of available resources should be given to large 
schemes of irrigation or industrial development which — unlike a scheme 
designed to replace one land system by another — arc calculated directly to 
increase the productive resources of the country." 

1. The basis on which compensation should beassessed was a subject cn v.iuch there was a 
division ot opinion even among those members of the Land Revenue Commirricn who rcco.vimer.* 
ded the abolition of the system. Inasmuch as it was common ground between the .m.-.jcri!y and the 
minority of the Commission that, on the basis of compensation a'sessed at 15 times the net proGi, 
the present income of the proprietors of the estates was likely to be reduced by .approjimalely cec 
half and that the reduction was likely to be even greater if compensation was .asre.'-sed .at 12 cr 10 
times the net profit, we have assumed in our report that the cost of acqeiriiion rttimate;, on the 
basis of J5 limes the net profit is unlikely to bean over-estimate of the fin.ancinl iiabi'it} invoivtd. 

2. It has been suggested that there are other modes of compc.iration briidts those 
considered by the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, which c-an be dcvisrd .and giver. c"rct 
to wiiboui resort to borrowing. Thus, the capit.aliralion of the net prefts cf psopri-tors 
might be avoided altogether and a system of annuity payrac-ais to be rr.j/ie ov.i of the 
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Apart &:om the -financial, there is also ah administrative aspect The 
revision of the record of rights is an essential preliminary to a scheme of 
State acquisition. The settlement operations necessary are of such a character 
that the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, concluded that “ it would not 
he possible to carry out a scheme of State acquisition in less than thirty years" 
The Commission, having taken into account both the financial and adminisi 
trative aspects of their recommendation, expressed the opinion that the 
work should be undertaken district by district, and as the work in each 
district was completed and the compensation assessed, loans may be raised 
by “ instalments of perhaps 4 crores ” for payment of compensation. 
This is the position in the only . province in which the subject has been 
specially examined. Other provinces have not yet undertaken such an 
examination. 

• In these circumstances, we consider that the permanently-settled estate 
system is unlikely to he replaced by the ryotwari system within a relatively 
short period, and hence there is need for ensuring that the system functions 
properly, as- long as it continues. We shall accordingly review in broad 
terms those aspects of the system which appear to us to call for reform. 

Maintenance of irrigation sources 


• - . 52i In those estates in -which irrigation sources exist, it is a recognized 
obligation of the proprietor to maintain them. This obligation is in general 
not satisfactorily discharged. We have explained in a previous chapter^ the 
important part which irrigation from private sources plays in providing 
water for agriculture, and the extent to which private irrigation works are 
in disrepair. The replies . we have received from Provincial Governments 
indicate that neglect of irrigation sources is common in all permanently- 
settled areas. There are exceptions, no doubt, to any such general statement, 
and the standard of maintenance in some estates may be as good as in ryotwari 
areas, but in general, itds much lower and this must have an important effect 
on agricultural production. We have referred already to the enactrnents 
intended to deal with this evil, e. g. the Bihar Private Irrigation Act, of 1927, 
the Bengal Tanks Improvement Act, 1939, and the Madras Irrigation 
Works (Repair, Improvement and Construction) Act of 1943, While we 
welcome these measures as steps in the right direction and have sugg^ed 
their strict enforcement, we feel that more effective remedies are required. 
It is not sufficient that Government should be in a position to carry out 


additional revenue resources acquired, might be feasiUe. We have not bad an opportunity 
to investigate the possibilities of these suggestions, and we note that it may not be possible 
to avoid capital payments in cash or bonds in many cases, such as, small proprietors or 
creditors and there wonld in any case have to be a guarantee by the State of annuity 
payments In these circumstances, we think we are right in assuming that a change in the 
mode of compensation visualised by the Land Revenue CommUsion, Bengal, may not mat^.^ly 
alter the conclusion reached by that Commission that it would take 30 ye.ars to replace the 


present land system by a ryotwari system. 


1. Chapter I of Part III. 
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works which proprietors ought to have carried out but failed to do. It is 
necessary to ensure that proprietors realize their responsibilities and carry out 
the necessary works. 

Incidence o/ rent ftayablc by ccciipancy-righi -holders 

53. It was made abundantly clear by the Land Revenue Commi.':sion 
that, so far at least as Bengal is concerned, the incidence of rent payable by 
occupancy-right-holders is not a serious problem. On this question, there 
is no disagreement between the majority and the minority of the Commission. 
The Commission visited Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 
found that, in relation to the value of the gross produce, the rent paid by 
ryots in Bengal was, subject to certain exceptions, smaller than the revenue. 
paid by ryots in Madras and the Punjab, and much smaller than the rent paid 
by tenants of temporarily-settled estates in the United Provinces. The 
Commission came to the conclusion that on all relevant standards of 
comparison, “ there would be justification for enhancements rather than 
reductions of rent in Bengal.” This did not, however, mean that rents were 
of the same low pitch in all estates ; “ there arc high contractual rents in 
Bengal which could certainly not be enhanced and would even be reduced if 
the systems of assessment in force in other provinces were applied to those 
particular tenancies. ” We have not seen the results of a similar investiga- 
tion into the incidents of rents in permanently settled areas of -other 
provinces. The impression we gain, however, from the replies received 
from the Provincial Governments is that rent tends to be high where it is 
paid in kind, and that it bears a smaller proportion to the value of the gross 
produce where cash rents prevail. This is particularly the case to-day wlicn 
the price of produce is high. 

In these circumstances, we think it would be desirable from the point of 
view of improving agricultural production, and also expedient for the 
purpose of decreasing arrears of rent and litigation ; that tlie law .should 
prescribe a maximum rate of rent payable by ryots to proprietors of 
permanently-settled estates. 

54. How is this statutory maximum rent to be fixed ? Wc think this 
should be investigated. Our suggestions based on such materia! as wc Iiavc 
been able to consider arc as follows 

(i) It has been suggested that in Madras the rents prevailing in 
permanently-settled estates can be compared with the land revenue asses.sment 
on ry'otwari lands. Where such comparison is possible, the statutory 
maximum rent should be fixed with reference to the rates of land revenue 
payable on ryotwari lands— and if such rates differ, the highest of such rates. 
Wc commend this suggestion for consideration in those areas where its 
application is practicable. 

(ii) This method may not be practicable in Provinces of the Erstern 
Region, and another basis may have to be found for defining the statutory 
maximum. 
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suggested that, where produce-rents prevail, one- 
thurd of the poss produce should he prescribed as the statutory maximum of 
rent m kind payable by ryots. The Land Revenue Commission. Bengal 
considered this to be a suitable limit in respect of the crop-sharing tenants of 
Bengal to whom they proposed that legal protection should be extended. The 
same ratio has been also put forward as suitable by the Orissa Government. 

As an alternative it has been suggested that the statutory maximum 
of rent in kind should be fixed as one-half of the net produce. This would 
have the effect of approximating the statutory maximum in permanently- 
settled estates to the theoretical maximum accepted as the basis of ryotwari 
settlements in the past. It could not, however, be automatically applied and 
it would be necessary to define (by law or statutory rule ) a certain quantity 
of produce per acre as representing the average cost of cultivation, and declare 
this quantity to be exempt from division. The maximum rent in kind would 
then consist of one-half of the produce which remains after the amount 
exempted from division is excluded from the gross produce. 

(6) If the statutory maximum rent is fixed in accordance with either 
of these two criteria, it would be easy of application where produce-rents 
prevail. Where, however, cash rents are the rule, it would be necessary to 
devise a method by which it could be ascertained whether a cash rent exceeds 
the statutory maximum. We suggest the following as a suitable criterion. 
The test would be whether a ryot who complains that a cash rent is excessive, 
is prepared to change over to a rent in kind at the maximum rate prescribed 
by law. If he is, it may he fairly presumed that the cash rent is excessive. 
In such cases, a simple procedure should be evolved to facilitate agreement 
between the proprietor and the ryot on a reduced cash rent or, failing such 
agreement, for a change-over to the statutory maximum rent in kind. 


Arrears of rent and litigation 

55. In many estates (though not again in all) ryots owe large arrears of 
rent to proprietors and there is a considerable amount of litigation. This is 
due to two causes.. First, the standard of management is not satisfactory, 
regular accounts are not kept, and a staff of the requisite calibre is not 
employed, with the result that rent is not collected as efficiently as by 
Government agencies under the ryotwari system. Secondly, the procedure 
for the coercive recovery of arrears of rents is generally not as simple as that 
for the recovery of arrears of land revenue. In certain permanently-settled 
areas, notably in Bengal, where, as the Land Revenue Commission found, the 
procedure is expensive and harassing both to landlord and tenant and . . • 
unnecessarily cumbrous and dilatory . . . When rent suits are defended, 
the amount paid on account of costs, lawyers’ fees, and the numerous journeys 
to and from the civil courts are out of all proportion to the rent claimed 
. . . The disposal of rent suits ... not infrequently takes three or 
four years, which means that a landlord who is suing for three years arrears 
may receive nothing for seven or eight years." The two causes we have 
mentioned are to some extent connected. For, if estates are managed 
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efficiently, proper accounts kept, and a trustworthj' staff employed, not only 
would the arrears, to be recovered by coercive process, be much smaller than 
they are at present, but there would also be less justification for maintainin.c; 
cumbrous and dilatory processes as a safeguard against oppressive proceedings 
on the part of proprietors. The true line of reform in this connection consists 
not merely in simplifying the process of recovery of arrears but also in taking 
steps to secure an improved standard of management. 

Lack of contact between Government and the pcoHc 

56. This, in our opinion, is the most important among the considerations 
advanced by the Land Revenue Commission in favour of the abolition of the 
system. The point is stressed by the Government of Bihar. In our report on 
Bengal, we drew attention to the absence of a subordinate revenue establish- 
ment in that province, comparable with that maintained in temporarily-settled 
provinces, and pointed out how such an organization would have been of the 
greatest value to the Government of Bengal, in dealing with the food situation 
in 1943. Elsewhere in our present report, we have explained how. in view of 
this handicap, it is not possible for provinces like Bengal and Bihar to adopt 
schemes of procurement and distribution involving full monopoly. Such 
schemes have been introduced with success in areas under the r/otwnri 
system. It is important that this weakness should be remedied; since the 
need for an efficient organization in rural areas will not disappear with the 
end of the war but will, on the contrary, increase, if post-war schemes of 
rural development arc to materialize. One of the advantages of a scheme of 
State acquisition of proprietary interests, is that the resources wliich at 
present are applied by proprietors to the management of their estates, would 
become available to Government for the cstablislimcnt of an official organiza- 
tion for the collection of revenue and the maintenance of village record'-. As 
long, however, as the permanently-settled estate system prevails, the 
maintenance by Government of an organization comparable with that in 
ryotwari areas, is likely to prove difficult and disproportionately costly. If. 
however, steps are taken— -and we have pointed out that this is necessary for 
other reasons— to ensure that the standard of management of estates is 
improved and a qualified and efficient staff employed, wc think it should be 
possible to secure the performance through the proprietors of many functions 
which are at present performed in ryotwari areas by an official staff. The 
proprietors and their staff arc, and necessarily have to be, in contact with the 
ryots in permanently settled areas to the same c.xtcnt as the revenue establish- 
ment in ryotwari areas. There is, in our opinion, no good reason why they 
should not maintain accounts and records similar to those maintained by 
official agencies in ryotwari areas; nor is there any reason wlty they should 
not be required to engage themselves in those aspects of rural development 
which are likely to become of increasing importance in the future. 

Contribution to economic development 

57. Wc have little doubt that much of the unpopularity of tb.c 
permanently-settled estate system is due to the tact that, by and largo,, .and 
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subject to notable exceptions, proprietois. fail to make an adequate contri 
bution to the development of the resources of their estates. There atfof 
course instancy of estates which have set apart in the past , considetabL tods 
for religious and charitable purposes, and sometimes for the improvement of 
education and public health. If theseTiad been more numerous and if, further ' 
proprietors as a class had taken an interest in developing irrigation, providing 
other facilities for the improvement of agricultural production and thf 
promotion of rural welfare generally, we .doutt. whether the -defects of the 
system would have acquired so great a prominence.. We think that one of 
the objectives of any scheme for the improvement . of the management of 
estates, should be the raising of management standards among the general 
body of proprietors to the level of those of the best among them. They 
should be required to set apart a proportion of their net profits for utilization 
in a manner which would promote the improvement of agriculture' and the 
standard of life of the cultivating classes in their estates. . ' 


Removal of defects in fiermanently-seiiled estate system 

58. The removal of the defects in the permanently-settled estate system 
described above cannot be effected unless Government assumes the necessary 
powers of supervision and control. The fact has to be faced that, under, the 
permanently-settled estate system, the proprietor functions as a private indivi- 

’ dual only in so far as the cultivation of his homefarm lands is concerned. In 
all other respects, the proprietor has to perform > functions which are of 
substantially the same nature as those performed by the Revenue Department 
of Government in ryotwari areas, and of no less public importance.. The 
criticisms of the permanently-settled estate system amount really to this— that 
public interest is not as well served by. the private agency in question, as by 
the corresponding Government agency functioning in ryotwari areas. This 
fact is becoming a matter of increasing public importance, in view of the 
widening scope of the activities of Government. It seems to us, therefore, 
necessary that Government should accept responsibility for ensuring that this 
private agency functions properly. Public interest justifies the assumption of 
the necessary powers by Government. 

59. A policy of reform of the permanently-settled estate system would, 
therefore, require the enactment of legislation conferrii^ power on Govern- 
ment to prescribe the standard of management which proprietors of , estates 
should be required to maintain, and empowering administrative authorities to 
exercise such functions as may be necessary to secure it, . The law should also 
provide sanctions against non-fulfilment of obligations thus laid on the 
proprietors. The standard of management which we refer to should include 
in particular («) an adequate system of records and accounts and the employ- 
ment of personnel qualified to maintain them ; (6) the adequate maintenance 
of irrigation sources; (c). the localisation of cases where the e.xisting rent 
exceeds a prescribed legal maximum and the reduction of rents in such cases; 
and {d) the annual allocation of funds (the amount of which would be fixed 
■with reference to the resourses of the estate) to be utilized for specific ,, 
purposes (laid down by law) in furtherance of rural development. 
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60. In some permancntlj'-scttled areas proprietary undcr-tcnurc holders 
arc likely to present a serious problem. The true nature of this problem is 
often misunderstood, and it is sometimes inferred, from the mere fact that a 
large number of intermediaries intervene between the proprietor who pays the 
land revenue of the estate, and the ryot who possesses the right of occupancy, 
that the burden of rent on the ryot must be heavy. This is an erroneous 
view ; as the Bengal Land Revenue Commission pointed out ; “Ordinarily it 
(subinfeudation) does not mean that the cultivator has to pay a higher rent. 
It is a division of the rent payable by the cultivators among various grades of 
landlords and it is made possible in areas where there is a wide divergence 
between the rate of rent paid by the ryot and the revenue which the eamindar 
pays.” The real objection to subinfeudation from the point of view wc arc 
considering, is that it would be inconsistent with any scheme of reform which 
is based on the principle of defining the responsibility for the management of 
estates and enforcing such responsibility. Such reform requires that there 
should be no more than one intermediary between the occupancy-right-holder 
and the Government. In other words, the principle of “One estate, one 
proprietor” should be accepted. This may be effected in more ways than one. 
Thus, the portion of an estate which is subject to an “undcr-tcnurc" might 
be formed into a separate estate. This would be a suitable course where the 
resources of the under-tenure are large. Alternatively, provision may be 
made for the compulsory amalgamation of a smaller unit with the estate of 
which it forms part, the interest of the undcr-tenurc-holdcr being converted 
into a fractional share of the main estate. A third course which may bo 
suitable in areas where permanently-settled estates and ryotwari lands arc 
intermixed, would be for the rights in such estates to be acquired by Govern- 
ment. Which of these methods would be the most suitable would have to be 
decided with reference to the circumstances of each estate. 

61. It is also likely that in areas where the process of subdivision and 
fragmentation of estates has already gone far, the estates may be so small and 
their resources so exiguous that they cannot maintain the high standard of 
management which wc regard as essential, if the system is to function 
efficiently and in the public interest. Further, the existence of an unduly 
large number of very small estates may add greatly to the difficulties of 
maintaining proper supervision and control over the management of estates. 
There is thus a problem of what may be called “uneconomic estates” ; and in 
these cases also, it may be necessary to resort either to compuIsor^ amalgam- 
ation with the estates from which they may have been originally separated, or 
to acquisition by tbc State. 

Wc fully recognicc the difficulties attending reform, particularly in areas 
where subinfeudation is extreme and has reached, as in parts o. Lcngal. 
fantastic proportions. But wc feel convinced that the possibilities of reform 
should be investigated and wc would hope that many proprietors would, in 
their own interests, willingly accept measures designed to ensure that proprie- 
tors as a class fulfil their obligations. 

6 
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One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) is not in agreement with us on this 
subject. His views are contained in a separate minute. 


Suvimary of conciusiotis and recommendations 
62. We may .summarize our main conclusions on this subject as below:— 

(0. The -programme of rural economic development which has to be 
undertaken in the immediate post-war period, will encounter special difficulties 
in those areas where the permanently-settled estate system prevails. 

- ; ' (h), A comprehensive enquiry into the permanentlyrsettled estate system 
has been carried out in Bengal. It is necessary that enquiries should be under- 
taken in those, provinces (other than Bengal) where the system prevails, and 
such enquiries should be directed to the following points; 

' ; ; : (d) What are the specific defects of the permanently-settled estate 

System as actually functic ing in the province, as distinguished from those 
defects which are common to all the land systems in the country; and to what 
extent . do they present difficulties in the way of improving agricultural produc- 
tion and increasing the standard of. life of the cultivating classes ? ' 

' ■ ‘ (6). What measures should be undertaken, as long as the system con- 

tinues, in order to remedy the defects and remove the difficulties in question? 
“ • (c)- What are the financial and administrative implications of the 

acquisition hy the Government of interests intermediate between the ryot and 
the (jdvcrhmeht and the introduction of a ryotwari system? 

' (iii). On the basis of the results of such enquiries, a definite policy 
should be formulated in relation to the future of the system. The further 
conclusions which follow are put forward as tentative results of a preliminary 
‘ study of the subject, to be taken into consideration when the enquiries we 
have recommended are made. 

(«) Having regard to its financial and administrative implications, it 
appears unlikely that the replacement of the permanently-settled estate system 
by the ryotwari system will be carried out within a relatively short period. 
There is, therefore, need for ensuring that the system functions properly as 
loiig as it continues. - . 

(6)- The more important features of a policy of reform have been 
discussed in paragraphs 52 to 57, and summarized in paragraph 59, Such a 
policy canrot be implemented and the defects of the system cannot be removed 
unless Government assumes powers of supervision and control over the 
management of estates. The assumption of such powers is justified in the 


public interest. 

(c) A policy of reform is likely to meet with special difficulties m 
areas where -subinfeudation prevails. In such cases, suitable methods would 
have, to hr deyised for giving effect to the principle of, "one estate, one 

proprietor.’’ . . . , , , 

id) Where subdivision and fragmentation of estates have already 

gone' far, “uneconomic estates” would present a problem which may have to 

be solved by either acquisition or compulsory amalgamation. 



MINUTE OF DISSENT 

by 

SIR MANILAL B. NANAVATI 

I very much regret that I have to differ from my colleagues regarding 
their recommendations in respect of the permanently-settled estate system 
which has been dealt with in Section E, Chapter I, Part IV of the report. 
While offering my own views on the subject I propose also to deal in this 
note with some of the aspects of agrarian reforms which should be considered 
when the whole question of land reform is studied by the provinces in a 
comprehensive way as recommended in paragraph 3. Chapter I. Part IV of 
the report. These have been successfully adopted in other parts of the world 
and may serve as a guide in drawing up plans for agricultural development 
in this country. 

A.— Permanent Settlement 

2. Working oj the permanent settlement, — In paragraph 4 the rciwrt has 
recommended that enquiries should be undertaken in the permanently settled 
provinces (other than Bengal) with a view to finding the defects in the 
permanent settlement which present difficulties in the way of improving agricul- 
tural production and increasing the standard of hfe of the cultivators, and with 
a view to suggesting measures that should be undertaken, as long as a system 
continues to exist, to remedy the defects and remove the difficulties in 
question. This indicates that the permanent settlement has been looked at 
in the report from the narrow view-point of economic usefulness while, as 
will be explained subsequently, wider issues such as the moral implications 
of the system, its inequitable basis, and the degenerating influence it exercises 
on the vast population under it have been completely ignored. At the same 
time, I consider such inquiries quite unnecessary. The majority of the Floud 
Commission, after careful consideration of all relevant factors, have already 
given their verdict against the retention of the permanent settlement in 
Bengal. A statement of the reasons that led them to this decision is given in 
the appendix. The origin of the permanent settlement and the various 
characteristics for which the system has fallen into disrepute being the same 
in every province, the decision arrived at in respect of Bengal can in no w.ay 
differ from that in respect of the rest. For instance, the Commission found 
that the permanent settlement has involved the expropriation of the 
rights of the ryots, has rendered land revenue inelastic, has resulted in in- 
equalities of assessment, has deprived the Government of the close contact 
Vv’ith an intimate knowledge of agricultural conditions, has imposed .an iron 
framework which has had the effect of stifling the enterprise and initiative of 
all classes concerned, has permitted the creation of a number of par.isitic 
inrerraediary interests between the xnmindar and the actual cultivator, and 
has led to an immense volume of harassing and expensive litigation between 
the landlord and tenants ; finally, they expressed tiie view that so long as the 
system remains, it would be difficult to evolve any satisfactory arrangement for 
revising rents all over the province on an equitable basis and for maint.ainitig 
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the records df rights. These findings of the Commission are so clear-cut and 
definite that they leave no doubt about their being generally applicable to all 
permanently settled areas. The decision has already been accepted bv the 
Bengal Government and there is no reason why the other provinces such as 
Bihar Orissa, the United Provinces and Assam, where the problem is practi- 
cally the same, should not accept this decision as equally applicable to them. 

3. As in Bengal, the Government of Madras appointed a Committee to 
reconsider .the provisions of the Madras Land Estates, Act. Their report 
(19^) came to the following important conclusions 

(0 That the ^amindars were really rent-collectors and that the ryots 
were the real owners of the soil. 


C^O That the permanent settlement fixed not only the pcshhcish which 
the zamindar was to pay to the Government but also the rent which the ryot 
was to pay to the zamindar. 


(iii) That in subsequent years the zamindars who were mere tax- 
gatherers receiving a remuneration — about one-third of the tax collected— for 
this service, converted the land-tax into rents payable to themselves and - 
enhanced these rents from time to time, also levying at the same time several 
illegal dues and claiming several rights incidental to the ownership of land. 

- The Committee’s recommendations ( though they fell short of proposing 
complete abolition of the zamindari system because they took a narrowly 
legalistic and conservative view of the system ) are so stringent upon the land- 
lord that had they been accepted by the Government, the zamindars would 
have disappeared overnight. Some of the members who wrote dissenting 
minutes were in favour of the state purchase of the zamindaris and the intro- 
duction of a new settlement along ryotwari lines. 


Any further inquiries are, therefore, superfluous and would only involve 
Unnecessary waste of time and funds, 

, 4. I am fortified in this view by the replies received to our questionnaire 

on this point from four provinces out of the five which have permanently- 
settled areas to a considerable extent. The Orissa Government, for instance, 
observe that “the zamindars in general, whether of permanently-settled estates 
or temporarily-settled estates, not only do not introduce any improvement co 
get better yield or to protect the lands from floods or drought but exploit every 
opportunity for realization of enhanced rent or other dues from the tenants. 
No doubt, cultivators will have a better protection so far as security of their 

tenancy and rent is concerned under the ryotwari system of land tenure which 
will in its turn encourage them to improve their holdings and obtain better 
yield" Tut they doubt whether the abolition of the system which is ' ihe 
only 'tosoiblo rematy" is a practicable proposition-^ point which will be met 
subsequently. The relevant part of replies from the other three provinces are 

noted below : — 

^The view that unless changes are made in the prevalent systems 

of land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any significant increase in 
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agricultural production is in accord with facts. In this Province, most of t!ic 
estates are permanently settled. In theory, this ought not to stand in the way 
of improving agricultural production but it docs in practice. The elements 
which go to make for increased agricultural production are (1) better seeds, 
(2) better manures, (3) better implements. (4) better methods of cultivation. 
(5) adequate irrigational facilities, and (6) economic or good sized holdings. 
The private proprietor (landlord) in most cases cannot afford to provide the 
first five and where he has the means, the incentive is lacking as he stands to 
gain no direct financial benefit, and still collects his rent irrespective of 
whether he provides such facilities and services or not. So far as the State is 
concerned, similarly, there is little inducement to spend public money on 
agricultural development when the benefit of the improvement goes into 
private hands. . , . ‘Not so in the ryotwari system. There, a failure of crops 
consequent on lack of irrigation would directly affect the revenue as remissions 
have to be given. Similarly, the State has a direct interest in agricultural 
development as such development and increased productivity arc reflected in 
the increased revenue at the time of rcvisional settlement. As regards consoli- 
dation of holdings, the existence of subinfeudation and continu.al partition 
under the Estate Partition Act and fragmentation of holdings due to the 
systems of inheritance in force offer real difficulties in effective consolidation 
under the permanent settlement whereas the process will become less difficult 
if the State were the only landlord. 

The other view that no significant improvement in the standard of life of 
the cultivating class is possible without a change in the system of (perma- 
nently-settled) land tenure has also much to support it. . . The Flottd 
Commission has shown that its liquidation can be effected in an orderly 
manner, as a business proposition. . . 

Assam . — While the ryotwari tenure induces increased production, the 
opposite is the case in zamindari areas. . . Under the zamindari system there 
is a general feeling of insecurity and short of abolishing this outmoded system 
no other change will give the full result. 

Madras. — [a) The zamindari system is defective in that the upkeep of 
irrigation w’orks is beyond the financial power of zamindars and that if there is 
any dispute about the repair of an irrig,ation work or the amount of rent 
payable, litigation has to be resorted to. . . The zamindari system, however, 
appears to have outlived such advantages as it may have possessed and many 
zamindars even would welcome its abolition subject to rcason.ablc compen- 
sation for the loss of their rights. ( Board of Revenue, Madms. ) 

{b) Agitation to repeal the zamindari (or permanent) settlement is 
developing all over the country. It has been accepted as a policy by the 
Government of Bengal, the former Government of Bihar, etc. The Provinci.al 
Legislature, according to the Government of India Act. 1935, is not prohibited 
from passing a resolution to that effect and getting the sanction front P.atlia- 
ment. This is bound to be done in almost every Province .a< there i< ,a grosving 
consensus of opinion in it.s favour even among the zamindars {h.crn^elve^. Tlo* 
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only serious difference of opinion is on the nature of compensation to be given 
to the zemindars for the rights they have so long enjoyed and will be asked to 
surrender. If this is done, and the ryorwari system ertends over the enti e 
Province, there IS no doubt that there will be an improvement in irrigation 
facilities, the maintenance of record of rights, the establishment of co-operative 
s^ieties and. the extension of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
(Director of Agriculture, Madras.) 


The replies frorn the provinces clearly show that permanent settlement 
comes.in the way of increased agricultural production since no improvements 
could be made so long as it continues. The consensus of public opinion which 
is in favour of the abolition of Ae system, thus finds support also from official 
quarters.- Contrary to past experience in the histors' of India’s agricultural 
progress, here is a singular instance of public opinion being far in advance of 
the State’s policy. 

, ■ . 5. . It appears to me that the permanent settlement is not to be looked at 
merely from the view point of its usefulness : of far greater importance thmi 
this is the consideration of equity by which the merits of the permanent 
settlement should have been judged. The xamindar is to be done away with 
not only because he is unwanted but also because he has no right to be there. 
Had tiie Report attempted to'trace the history of the permanent settlement, 
it would have thrown a valuable light on the indefensible foundations on 
which this system was originally based and has thrived during the last 
hundred years and more. I feel that it is largely because this important 
historical fact has been overlooked that my colleagues have made suggestions 
for retaining the system, however amended. The only result of attempting to 
mend this system will be to postpone its final abolition and also postponing 
agricultural progress in the meanwhile. 

6. History of the permanent settlement. — The permanent settlement was 
introduced not to advance the interests of the agriculturists hut , to facilitate 
easy and regular collection of revenue. When the East India Company took 
the administration of the country into their own hands, an effective system 
of collecting revenue had to be evolved,Dwt <?f She .chaos that had been left ) 
to them -by the. previous rule. But the entire absence oiTitrcrps and reliably 
records of the areas and rent of- individual holdings, lack of 
and means of .communication, and want of trained staff capable of 
collection made separate settlement with each cultivator impossible, 
a brief experiment in Bengal at settlement by auction for five yea« which 
proved unsatisfactory^ the Company decided to en^ust-'-ths" collection^ to 
zamindars as it was felt that they would-be a more satisfactory agency for 
this purpose on account of their hereditary relations with the cultivator and 
their strong hold over the peasant classes. Further, to enable the zamindars 
to be punctual in payment of revenue, the Company gave them perpetual 
rights in the land and fixed the revenue for ever, so that the surplus income 
that, would accrue from increased agricultural output might provide an 
incentive to improvement and extension of agriculture. As Sir William 
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Hunter has pointed out (Introduction to Bengal Records, Volume I. page 15) 
pj.ior to the introduction of the permanent settlement in 1793 “the collection of 
the land revenue led to yearly struggle between the local authorities and the 
territorial magnates. . . Before the end of the period (i. c., lSf'7) the 
permanent settlement with all its defects had rendered the colicction of 
revenue as a matter of routine. The permanent settlement of 1793 is justly 
regarded as a revenue measure,” 

7. The immediate objective of the permanent settlement, vir„ regular 
collection of revenue, having been realised, the system was gradually c.vtcndcd 
to parts of other provinces such as the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam 
being then parts of the Bengal Presidency, Orissa and Madras. But in doing 
so, a newkind of right was superimposed, as in Bengal, over the cultivators 
of the time by vesting the revenue collectors for all time to come with 
proprietary rights in the land. The mistake however was realised by some 

^efore two decades had elapsed after the introduction of the settlement in 

‘ Bengal and doubts came to be expressed about the equity of the system. Lord 
Hastings himself was against the introduction of permanent settlement wliich 
entirely ignored the rights of the peasantry. Even the Court of Directors 
came to admit in 1819 that "consequences the most injurious to the rights and 
interests of individuals have arisen from describing those with whom tljc 
the permanent settlement was concluded as the actual proprietors of the land. 
The mistake (for such as it is now admitted to have been) and the habit wliich 
has grown out of it, have produced all the evils that might have been c.spcctcd 
to flow from them.” The Famine Commission, 1839, also conceded this 
principle when they said “ Wc can, however, feel no doubt that in all the 
provinces of Northern India, and particularly Bengal, it is the duty of the 
Government to make the provisions of the law more effectual for the protec- 
tion of the cultivators’ rights. This opinion is primarily based on the 
historical ground that they have a claim as a matter of strict justice to be 
replaced as far as possible in the position they have gradually lost.” (Report 
page 118, paragraph 24.) 

. “ Although the intention of the legislation of recent years ” further 

observed the Commission “ has clearly been to define and protect the rights 
of tenants, it is proved by evidence before us that the effect produced has been 
very different from the object aimed at. From all quarters it is reported th.rt 
the relations between the landlord and the tenants with occupancy rights 
arc not in a satisfactory state, and arc being yearly more ana more hostile; so 
much so that a landlord will generally refuse .my aid to his occupancy tenants 
when they are in difficulties, and will do ai! he can to ruin them and drive 
them off the land. . . The probable result of such a struggle is in favour of 
the more powerful combatant and there is reason to tear that in many p.ans 
of the country occupancy rights have been irretrievably imp.aircd, and the 
point to which the efforts of the Government should be directed is. therefore, 
to remove this conflict of interests.” page 117.) 

8. It is obvious from tite above, that the permanent settlement w.is 
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iniquitous inasmuch as it resulted in gross injustice to millions of cultivators 
in these areas who were deprived of their rights in land. The system was 
made still more obnoxious by the zamindar who "taxes his ryots for ever>- 
extravagance or necessity” (Administration Report, 1872). The helplessness 
of the Government was long before this time admitted by J^rd Hastings when 
he observed that the permanent settlement “has, to our painful knowledge, 
subjected almost the whole ot the lower classes throughout these provinces to 
the most grievous oppression, an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge, 
that we are unable to relieve the suflFerers. Even the law was in favour of 
tolerance of such oppression the policy being “to allow every point about 
which there could be any doubt ... to settle itself in favour of the 
landholder and against the public,” so that within half a century, the land 
system of these provinces came to have every evil feature of feudalism. In 
1883, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal speaking before the Legislative 
Council remarked ‘In that interval of 66 years, that is, between 1793 and 1859, 
while the proprietary body grew in strength and prospered in wealth, village^ 
communities perished, the pargana rates ( by which the assessment of the 
resident cultivator’s rent was limited ) disappeared, and almost every vestige 
of the constitutional claims of the peasantry . . . was lost in the usurpations 
and encroachments of the landlords” (quoted by the Hon’ble Sir Asizul Haque 
in his “Man behind the plough.” page 255). 


In fact, the system should have been abolished even at the beginning of 
this century when the Government of India discovered that this system of 
tenure “which is not supported by the experience of any civilized country, . . 
is not justified by the single great experiment that has'been made in India."^ 
Presumably, the difficulty was that having once created the vested interests, 
the Government considered it not a wise policy to remove them. 


9. The harm done by the permanent settlement not only deprived the 
cultivators of their rights in land. It also led to the demoralization of the 
zamindars and misuse of the rights which were undeservedly heaped on them. 
The very Tact that, during the last five decades, resort to various tenancy 
legislations became necessary so as to undo the mischief to some extent con- 
clusively proves that the landlord could not be trusted to protect the interest 
of his tenants. Despite all these legislations, the conflict continues to this day. 
As is pointed out by the Floud Commission, “The complexities of the Bengal 
Land system have led to an immense volume of litigation. The time and 
attention of the civil courts arc largely occupied in suits relating to interests in 
land, and though the court-fees produce a considerable revenue to the Govern- 
ment, the cost to the litigants is far in excess of the revenue and is out of all 
proportion to the amounts at stake. . . . There is a notable absence in Bengal 
of that certainty as to the respective rights and obh'gations of the parties 
which a sound and satisfactory system of land tenure should provide. . . In 

1. Memorandum on the Land ■ Revenue Policy of the Government of India (1902), vide 
Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, paragraph S3. 
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spite of the prohibition of ahwahs spd other exactions in acJdition to rent 
! which were contained in the permanent settlement regulations and in tenanev 
legislation, there is still evidence of their continuance in the reports of settle- 
ment operations, ( Bengal Land Revenue Commission Report, page 3S. 
paragraph 85. ) 

In any discussion on the permanent settlement therefore, to ignore the 
historical basis of the system is to overlook the fact that it was based on the 
bankruptcy of millions of cultivators whose grievances and appeals now lie 
buried in history. 


10. Administrators generally take a short-sighted and indulgent view of 
such important issues but the cultivators have long memories of times they 
had to go through. So long as any vestige of old injustice and oppression 
continues, it would be no easy task to persuade them to adjust themselves to 
any new system of zamindari settlement. There is no doubt that the 
cultivator in the zamindari areas still carries with him the painful memories 
of his complete subjection to the landlord and the consequent hardships which 
are referred to at length by the Famine Commission of ISSO in their Report, 
and have been quoted above. The views of this class were very clearly put 
forward by the Bengal Kisan Sabha in their memorandum to the Floud 
Commission, in which they said “The permanent settlement has conferred 
unrestricted right on the zamindars and this in its turn has rendered this 
system just a fabric of monopoly and tyranny under its grinding pressure. . . 
Our experience tells us chat the permanent settlement provides an iron frame- 
work within which little in the way of practical reform can be effected. A 
legislative reform may be placed in the Statute Book, bur it can be rendered 
nug.atory by the power.that rests with the landliolding class. If it is intended 
to tax the landholder, he can easily pass the burden on to those beneath him. 
One of the striking facts of the history of land legislation of the last century is 
that the good intentions of such Acts as those of 1359 and 1835 have come to 
naught and the abuses they sought to put down continued in an aggravated 
form. In the minds of the oppressed cultivator it is this system which perpe- 
tually strives through its various agents, the landlord, the money-lender and 
the Police to drive him off the land. Under these conditions, the demand 
for the abolition of the permanent settlement is not the result of confuceJ 
thinking, but has arisen out of a deep-rooted understanding of tlie 
impossibility of tinkering with the present system of land tenure. ( ivcport 
of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, Volume VI, pages 5-8. ) 


11. Any attempt at modification of the permanent settlement wliic!) does 
not take into account the viewpoint of the cultivators vho have to bear rise 
burden of its operation is bound to fail in practice, bccausi, the confL’ct <at 
interests would continue and would grow even stronger with the o,(.ani„it!on 
of the lo'sans and the present no rent campaign. Tiierc is no hope of ending 
this tension so long as we have the permanent settlement under wnich thcie is 
no direct contact between the cultivator and the Government, or bv-tween tb.e 
zamindars and the cultivators or again between th-. GoM-tnount and the 
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zamindars except for the limited purposes of collecting rent and revenue; 
Nothing less than removing the sense of injustice and oppression from the 
minds of the cultivators and thereby ending this clash of interests, can ensure 
a successfully working land tenure system. But this cannot be done so long as 
the permanent settlement in any modified form continues as these defects arc 
inherent in the system and would- disappear only with it. 

. The case against the permanent settlement being so well established, it is 
undesirable to waste time and funds on further enquiries into defects of the 
system and the difficulties it places in the way of agricultural improvement 
and welfare, the only hope lies in abolishing the system without further delay. 

Administrative and financial impUcatioyis of State acquisition 

12. The abolition of the permanent settlement having been considered 
desirable by the Provincial Governments (yide paragraph 49, Section E, chap- 
ter I, Part IV), the administrative and financial implications of the scheme 
may now be dealt with. According to the Floud Commission, it would take 
thirty years to liquidate the estates in Bengal, involving State expenditure to 
the tune of Rs. 78 crores Rs. 137 crores.^ 

13. The Report pre-supposes that on account of administrative difficulties, 
the liquidation of the permanently settled estate system and the settlement of 
the claims of estate owners and their multitudinous fragments would be a 
long-drawn-out process. It also presupposes that it would be a tremendous 
task to find the necessary funds to the extent of Rs. 137 crores in the case of 
Bengal and that the whole project, therefore, cannot be carried out within a 
relatively short time without financial commitments which would seriously 

restrict the resources of the public for other urgent schemes of development 
in the post-war period. These apprehensions, if true, should carry some 
weight byt on closer examination, they do not appear to be warranted so as to 

rule out the possibility of liquidating the system in a relatively short period. 

14 As far as administration is concerned, from the way in which procee- 
dings are taken district by district, it appears quite possible that the whole 
process of state acquisition would take a long time. But surely, the period can 
be shortened by devising a formula which in general can meet most of the 
requirements, now that the preliminary inquiries as to the probable method 
of evaluating'claims have been completed by the Special Officer appointed by 
the Bengal Government. It should now be possible to appoint a Committee of 
Experts who would draw out a formula of compensation which would be 
aoplicable generally to all cases or some formulae to be applied to cases under 
large categories. As far as I have understood it, the problem is : how to 
determine the share of the zamindar in the profits to be paid to him after 

1 While calcnlating the financial resnlt of the scheme the Commission gave three different 
• *1 on the basis of 10, 12 and 15 times the net profit respMtively— the three respective 

estjma es 77.9 ^^res, Rs. 113*58 crores and Rs. 136-95 crores (paragraph 128), The 

Coi^i^oQ observed that the rate of compensation which received more support than any 
other is 10 limES net profit (paragraph 101). 
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deducting the cost of collection. It may be that every claim cannot be decided 
upon with meticulous cate and precision, because estates vary in site and in 
the extent of their fragmentation as also in the quality of their management. 
But a rough and ready formula should serve the purpose. This is the first 
step to be decided upon. The existence of shareholders in the estate, finding 
out these claimants and determining their individual shares would offer 
further difficulties. But they should not be allowed to hold up the process of 
determining the claims in general. The burden of proving the claims, there- 
fore, should be placed on the claimant. 

15.' Possibly, Government will have to engage special staff to settle the 
claims, for which purpose more men will need to be employed. At the same 
time. Government will have to employ village staff, train them and put them 
in charge of the estates as soon as the claims are determined. The war has 
shown that for all grades of employment, by intensive instruction the period 
of training can be considerably reduced. The Bengal Administration Inquiry 
Committee of 1944-45, known as the Rowland Committee, realieing the 
importance and the urgency of the problem has suggested that a special 
minister should be appointed to deal with this subject and probably a 
special organization will be created and entrusted with this work (Report 
paragraph 44) . They state the case as under 

But there is one thing which wc should like to make abundantly clear at 
the outset, namely, that in our view, the capacity of the machine wliich wc 
shall recommend will fail to achieve its maximum results in the exploitation 
of land and water resources if the present outmoded system of land tenure 
remains. Apart from this consideration, the administration of the districts in 
Bengal is clogged at every turn by the present system, and we cannot too 
strongly urge on administrative grounds alone that Government should give 
the earliest possible effect to the decision which they have already taken to 
adopt the majority recommendations of the Floud Commission. ‘ 

This leaves no doubt that the matter wdll be pursued far more energeti- 
cally than is done at present. The pace of progress may be slow in the 
initial stages, but once the scheme is set into operation, it vvill gain momentum 
and increasingly speed up the process thereafter. The experience of recent 
years in administration to meet the tempo of war-time c.xigcncics should be an 
additional advantage in this connexion. Measures such as rationing, the levy 
system, etc., which would not have been thought of as practicable in 1941 have 
been successfully introduced and worked in many provinces. The energies of 
the administrative services have successfully stood the test. There is no doubt 
that if the problem of liquidating the system is approached in the right spirit, 
the administration will rise to the occasion. Possibly nov,- that th.c z,amindaT5 
are feeling nervous about their own future, they would be too wiiiinf. to co- 
operate if their assistance was sought to facilitate the whole procedure of 
liquidation. 


1 Ropori Chapter I, paragraph 10. 
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16. The nest problem is that of finding funds. As already pointed out 
the Floud Commission while considering the financial implications of a scheme 
of State acquisition, gave the estimate of Rs. 78 crores as receiving more 
support than any other, and, at the same time, gave the maximum estimate of 
Rs. 137 crores as supported by some. It is the latter figure which has been 
taken by the report as the real requirement for the scheme. Whatever may 
he the correct ^timate, the figure should not stagger any one if it is realized 
that this amount is not required in a lump sum all at once as the expenditure 
will he spread over a period of 20 to 30 years. Again, at no one time would 
the full amount be outstanding. If bonds are issued a certain number would 
be redeemed every year. As a parallel case it may be pointed out that*though 
the Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank has so far issued debentures worth 
Rs. 3-60 crores, the amount outstanding at present is to the extent of Rs. 2-74 
crores. ^There is, however, no necessity for the Government to go into the 
market for borrowing except for securing small amounts needed to acquire 
petty fragmented estates for which it may be desirable to pay in cash. For the 
rest of the estates, the claimants may be paid in bonds — interest and capital to 
be ^guaranteed by Government — which may be redeemed by annual payments 
within a specified period. Issue of bonds for land improvements is very 
common in European countries and there is no reason why this method of 
financing agricultural development should not be adopted with profits in India. 
There is no great risk involved in this method as the bonds are self-liquidating, 
repayniehts being made out of the collections made along with the land 
revenue. The revenue demand originally fixed at the time of the permanent 
settlement being pitched too low, the increment accruing from a revised 
settlement on the ryotwari Basis would he very considerable.^ If as is 
expected, the removal of* the feudal interests facilitates speedy working of 
agrarian reforms and brings prosperity to the agriculturist, cancellation of 
Bonds would be made easier to that extent. 

17. But a more practical method would be to make payments by annuities 
but of the additional revenue from the resources acquired. This is the easiest 
and the most economical of the methods that can be thought of, as the claims 
will be paid out of the land assessment to he collected annually from the 
tenants.- There are two ways in which the payments can be made. One is 
that the estate holder would be paid out of the collections made ; if the 
collection falls short by any amount he would be paid less to that extent. In 
this case the Government does not give a guarantee of payment. The other 
method is to guarantee the payments of the annuities irrespective of the nature 
of collections made. The former metfa 9 d is not desirable as it would continue 
the present slackness in collection of revenue. Every year, owing to the defect 
in fihe existing system, nearly 8 lakhs of rent suits are filed by the landlords 

iCf "It (the permanent settlement) has stereotyped the land revenne at a fignre which is far 
below the fair share which the Government onght to receive from the prodnee of the land, and is 
substantially less than the share taken in the pronnees where the land is less productive than it 
is in Bengal.” Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, paragraph SO. 
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and there are large arrears. But if the Government completely take? over the 
revenue administration, these defects would make the collecting agency more 
alert and eflneient. 


18. The report scents danger in the offer of guarantee by the State for 
such payments. I believe that the method proposed in the above is the least 
onerous of all schemes of payment, if payment is to be made at all. Under this 
scheme, the Government collects the rcvcn jc and then pays a portion of the 
collections to the-zamindar towards settlement of his claims. In practice, there 
fore, the guarantee may amount to a small sum. Moreover, this amount would 
be collected subsequently. 

This method of payment was suggested by me in “The Indian Rural 
Problem” (pages 348-49 ). It has secured the approval of the authors of the 
“Plan of Economic Development of India" popularly known as the Bombay 
Plan ( volume II, page 16 ), drawn up by bard-bcaded business men who know 
the financial implications of the scheme. The Madras Government very 
recently have accepted this basis of payment by annuities and proposed it for 
the liquidation of a temple estate. It is to be regretted that my colleagues, 
although they “have had no opportunity to investigate the possibilities of 
these suggestions", fear that “it may not be possible to avoid capital payment.? 
in cash or bonds in many cases such as small proprietors or creditors and there 
would in any case have to he a guarantee by the State of annuity p.iymcnts." 
As far as the difficulties of the settling of the claims of “small proprietors and 
creditors" arc concerned, these can be met by the adoption of the proposal 
made in the report itself, viz., compulsory consolidation of “uneconomic 
estates," and compulsory amalgamations of undcr-tcnures to give effect to the 
principle of “one estate, one proprietor." ( Paragraph 60-61. ) If it is possible 
to reconstitute fragmented interests in land for resettlement purposes, it is 
equally possible to do so for the purposes of receiving payment of annuitie.?. 
As for the other argument, I do not think that we can conceive of any scheme 
which would not involve some sort of guarantee by Government. The 
States in Europe have been resorting to this method of financing agricultural 
dcvclopment—particularly since the last economic depression— and there 
is nothing in their experience to show that sucli guarantee is something 
which a Government should avoid when necessary in the larger interests of 
the country. Unfortunately the Government of India have never raised funds 
for land reforms except for the extension of irrigation project.?. 


Possibly the better way for Governments would be to appoint .a spcct.il 
committee composed of men with administrative experience and business 
acumen to advise them on the best methods of obtaining the necessary funds 
and making payments in settlement of t!ie various claim? wlten the time of 


the full liquidation arrives. 

19. It may be observed here that since the report of the Flood Commis- 
sion, the country has undergone almost a rcvolutio.'i in rc.spect of 
tivc'racthods and the technique of finance. In tlie tienr futote. tr.dnted .and 
disciplined men of all r.anks from the army .and civd employment v.muM b- 
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(3) In many estates, ryots o'S’c large arrears of rent to proprietors and 
there is a considerable amount of litigation ( paragraph 53 ). 

(4) There is no contact between the Government and the people 
(paragraph 56). 

(5) By and large, and subject to notable exceptions, proprietors of 
estates fail to make adequate contribution to the development of the resources 
of the estates ( paragraph 57 ). 

(6) The existence of under-tenure holders in some permanently settled 
areas would be inconsistent with any scheme of reform which is based on the 
principle of defining the responsibility for proper management of estates .and 
enforcing such responsibilities on the proprietors concerned (paragraph (T)). 

(7) The prevalence of an unduly large number of small estates might 
add greatly to the difficulties of maintaining proper supervision and control 
over the management of the estates as a whole (paragraph 61). 

These were the very defects that were very carefully studied by the Flood 
Commission and as a result they came to the conclusion that the system 
should be abolished. 

22. In order that these objectives may be achieved the Report recom- 
mends the following measures : — 

(i) Arrangements should be made which would ensure that proprie- 
tors realize their responsibilities in time and themselves carry out tiic neces- 
sary irrigation works without default (paragraph 52). 

(ii) The law should prescribe a maximum level of rent which should 
not be exceeded in any case (paragraph 53). 

(iii) Not only should the process of recovery of arrears be simplified 
but steps should be taken to secure a generally improved standard of rnan.agc- 
ment of estates (paragraph 54). 

(iv) 'Steps should be taken to ensure that the standard of management 
in the estates is improved and that a qualified and efficient staff is maintained 
by the proprietors so that it should be possible to secure tiic performatjce by 
the' proprietors of many functions which arc at present performed in ryotw.iri 
areas through an official staff (paragraph 55). 

(v) The general body of proprietors should be brougiit up to the 
standard of the best among them. They should be required to set .apart a 
portion of their net profits for utilization in a form which would vi^-.My 
promote the improvement of agriculture and the standard of life cf tiie 
cultivating class in their estates (paragraph 57). 

(vi) The proprietors should be made to perform funcrionsveljich.-Te 
substantially of the same nature as those performed by the Revenue Depart- 
ment of Government in ryotwari arc.as. and of no less public importance 
(paragraph 53). 
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. j To facilitate successful working of these reforms where suh- 

infeudation prevails, the most suitable of the following three measures should 
be adopted : — 

(tr) Portions of estates subject to under-tenures should be formed 
into separate estates. 


Cb) Fragments of estates should be compulsorily amalgamated. 

(c) Uneconomic estates ” should be acquired by Government, 
the ideal aimed at being “ one estate, one proprietor ’’ (paragraph ^). 

(viii) Where subdivision and fragmentation of estates have already 
gone too far, uneconomic estates should be acquired by Government or 
compulsorily amalgamated (paragraph 61). 

23. The report takes the view that the defects pointed out are capable of 
improvement by making “the proprietor . . . perjorm Jwictwm which are oj 
substantially the same naiiire as those performed by the Revenue Department of 
Government in ryotwari areas and of no less public imporia’nceN The arguments 
advanced in fa^ur of this view are all negative. Thus, “there is no good 
reason why they should not maintain the same accounts and records as are at 
present maintained by official agencies in ryotwari areas ; nor is there any 
good reason why they should not be required to engage themselves in those 
aspects of rural development which are likely to become of increasing impor- 
tance in the. future.” It may be pointed out that the main report has not a 
single point to mention in favour of the existing system as a whole except that 
“there are instances of estates which have set apart in the past considerable 
funds for religious charitable purposes and sometimes for the improvement of 
education and public health.” The reason is, except for these few instances, 
the record of the estates is one of neglect and mismanagement. Moreover, 
under the existing law, the owners of the estates are reduced to the position of 
rent-collectofs, with no rights to . share in the increased incomes from their 
estates. They are not trusted even to recover the arrears of rents from their 
own tenants for which they have to go to Courts. They maintain indifferent 
records and this is the major cause of harassment to the poor tenant and leads 
him into costly litigation. 

To this day, the condition of the cultivators remains largely unsatisfactory 
as they are subject to rackrenting and insecurity of tenure. As the Floud 
Commission has pointed out “many of the records in the zamindars’ office are 
indifferently maintamed and sometimes fraudulently manipulated, and the 
peasantry, 90 per cent of 'whom are illiterates, are at the mercy of the unscru- 
pulous agents. Indeed it is common knowledge that the naibs and other agents 
of the rent receivers frequently live on a scale far above that which the salaries 
they receive from their employers would permit . . . It is true that the 
successive provisions of the Tenancy Acts have endowed the ryots with the 
practical ownership of their land. But a large and increasing proportion of 
the actual cultivators have no part of the elements of ownership, no protection 
against excessive rents, and no security of tenure . . . The truth is that the 
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present situation, while containing some of the features of both the landlord 
and the tenant and the peasant proprietorship system, possesses most of the 
disadvantages and few of the advantages of cither system. Under it the actual 
cultivator has too often the worst of both the worlds". (Report : paragraphs 
85-88). This is enough to show that the extent to which the law can reform 
the 2 amindari system within its e,xisting framework is so severely restricted as 
to be valueless in practice. 

24. Against this background the new proposals have to be examined. 
Under the new dispensation, the estate owner shall have to maintain proper 
accounts and employ an efficient and trust-worthy staff on the basis of the 
Revenue Departments in the ryotwari areas and manage his estate well. 
Apart from his having to bear the v/hole expenditure of the renovated ramin- 
dari he shall have to set aside a part of his income for the development of the 
estate. These suggestions are to be enforced by legislation and the Govern- 
ment is expected to see that they arc properly implemented and carried out- 
For undertaking these additional functions he is not to get any extra 
remuneration. 

The suggestions made above arc of such a far-reaching character that they 
involve the setting up of numerous independent departments similar to the 
organizations in the ryotwari areas within the state organization for the 
administration of land revenue - a suggestion which was never contemplated in 
the 18th century by Lord Cornwallis. However, it is necessary tliat the 
implications of the new proposals should be carefully studied with a view to 
seeing how far they are capable of being implemented. The first thing is to 
know what arc the “functions of a Revenue department of Government in 
ryotwari areas," which are held out as an ideal for the estates to copy as these 
have to be “of no less public importance." A great deal of emphasis has been 
laid on this point, for from 1880 to 1945 it has always been pointed out that 
there is no contact between the people and the Government in Bengal and 
other permanently settled areas as in the ryotwari tracts. As this defect has 
to be removed, it is proposed that the zamindari must be raised to the stand- 
ards of the Revenue department. 

Let us examine what such a change involves : Under the ryotw.tri system, 
the administrative unit is the district in which the executive unit is the Tahs:! 
or Mahal. Under each district there arc 8 to 10 tahsiis— each in charge of .a 
Tahsildar. Under him arc Circle Inspectors for a group of villages ->9 to ‘jO— * 
while each village has a Paiwari who forms the smallest but the most important 
unit in the Revenue Administration. He maintains clabomtc village records 
and with the help of the village headman collects the land revenue directly 
from landholders. He is the eyes and cars of the whole Aomimstration. He 
knows his people well and their needs and requirements. The Circle Inspector 
is an inspecting officer whose dut 5 ’ is to sec that the Revenue RuiCS r.nd Rtgc- 
lations arc proper!}’ observed. The Tahsildar is the unit of the organi-nson in 
the collection of revenue. All the statistics of the -ore maintainr., ay 

him. He is the chief treasury officer for all the departments working in the 

8 
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area. Jamahandi papers for land revenue are prepared under his supervision 
and he secs that revenue is punctually collected. He has powers to issue 
warrants for arrest or distraint on a report from the Patwari for arrears of land 
revenue. All disputes .of a revenue nature are settled by him. His office is 
in constant touch with the Settlement department for the maintenance of land 
boundanes. During famines or years of scarcity he has to prepare preliminary 
estimates of crops and the annavari for the purposes of granting remission and 
suspension of land revenue. He is the man who doles'out the tahavi grants. 
Besides doing his work as a Land, Revenue Officer, he works as a Bundohasii 
Magistrate even where the executive and judicial functions are separated. For 
this purpose, he usually enjoys the powers of a second or third-class Magistrate. 
He records confessions and attends to Patichkyas in deciding cases of serious 
offences. He helps the police in the discharge of their functions. As a matter 
of fact nothing: can happen within his jurisdiction without his support, co- 
operation or sympathy and that also , would be the case in a village where the 
Patwari rules. Thus both of them wield great influence over the people. 

25. Under the administrative system of India, the Department of Land 
Revenue occupies the privotal position and will continue to be so for years to 
come As the Simon Commission has pointed out, “Even from the purely 
administrative aspect, it ( land revenue ) is of special importance, for the land 
revenue officer resident in an area has been for centuries the centre of govern- 
mental authority. The ‘Collector’ of land revenue represents Government m 
his district for many purposes. He is the chief magistrate of the district, and 
many of his principal revenue subordinates exercise important magisterial 
Syrians bn him has rested the local responsibility for maintaining law and 
rirfipr and . . he everywhere continues to be the officer who co-ordinates 
the aiivities of the various governmental agencies in his area. On him_ and 
on his revenue subordinates, the Government stdl depends for maintaining 
■ * wii-h the whole population in his area and for information concerning 

contact with the PoP j^^o^ation introduced within the period 

S S * tte co“ace of a more ancient system .hich made the 
fi,nrtinns’ of Government gather round the collection of revenue. Thus 
other fun thepaiwari occupy highly responsible positions in the 

• Over the Tahsil Officer are the Subdivisional Officers and 
'admini^ati . Collector is the head of the district admini- 

" nroral and the material welfare of the people apart 

■&e>m'fai| dvicto as.a Revenue Officer. 

. .rpnt vears .the importance of revenue officers has been very 
. . -Duri result of the various programmes for the development of 

.nruchenh^ced as^esuk o^a«^^^ ale sometimes recruited ftomagn- 

■Sl"dduates; . Theposition-and status^ 

For a . long ■ number -.of .years -he :was economy 

.people "S^i nrfn, recets higher 

^utoaSn tnd is specially trained for developmental work so that 
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be more useful to the village. In years to come he will be more and more 
trusted and availed of for all works of v’illagc improvement for which there 
is an unlimited scope. 

These services are again fairly well paid and provided with chances of 
promotion higher up or in other departments. A capable Tahsildar can, thus 
become a Collector, and a paiwari a Tahsildar or a Subdivisional Oniccr, 
They get decent pensions. They have good leave regulations and in many 
cases arc provided with comfortable houses. On all occasions involving 
additional duties, they get extra allowances and their rights arc protected by 
elaborate regulations. 

26, We shall now consider how far these functions could be delegated to 
a private agency. This problem has to be considered from three distinct 
points of view, viz. — 

(ff) that of the estate owner; 

(b) that of the Khan ; and lastly 

(c) that of the Government. 

The estate owner. — The main report docs not make it clear whether the 
whole machinery of revenue administration of the t>-pc existing in the 
ryotwari provinces is to be maintained by the estate owners, and, if so. 
whether they would be vested with the usual revenue and judicial powers. 
For the unity of the administrative organization, such powers would have 
necessarily to be given to the landlords if they have to be fitted into and 
made a component part of the provincial administration. The point hero 
for consideration, therefore, is whether a private agency can be trusted Jo 
undertake the maintenance of an organization of tlic nature described. Four 
main objections arise when this question is considered ; — 

(a) The average zamindar is rarely a capable manager of his estate, 
much less a good administrator. At least, he has not the reputation of being 
either. I have not %vith me, at this moment, the necessary statistics to show 
the extent of the estates that have gone under the Court of Wards for reasons 
such as mismanagement, indebtedness, fraternal quarrels, minority administra- 
tion, etc., but there is reason to believe that their number is not inconsider- 
able. In fact the whole system would have succumbed long ago for this 
very reason if the Government had taken a strictly legalistic view of the 
various obligations of the zamindar. As the Floud Commission pointed out. 
“Indeed, it is maintained by some obscivcrs that if the present system remains 
unaltered, with a strict observance of the Sale Law and a more sp.aring. resort 
to the protection of the Court of Wards, there will be a complete breakdow n 
of the whole system.” It is incredible to expect that the class of tuch land- 
lords and their staff could be transformed, with the help of Icgi'.Lation. into 
administrators functioning as efficiently as the Revenue Dep.artmcnt of the 
Government, and performing “ many functions which are at prc'e.at performeJ 
in ryotwari areas by an official staff. (P.aragraph 10). Such effotts vj’l 
have no basis in reality and are bound to fail. 
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(6) Secondly, the samindars as a class are too numerous. In Bengal 
there are more than a hundred and fifty thousand estates-permancntly settl^ 
revenue paying, revenue free and temporarUy settled. It would he no easy 
task to rationally them on the basis of»one estate, one proprietor.” It 
would be an equally tremydous task for the Government to find someone out 
of the various interests who would willingly submit himself to be responsible 
for the administration of the estate. Further, subdivision, fragmentation and 
partition of estates would create complications to avoid which it might 
be necessary to consider the application of the law of primogeniture and 
impartibility. 

(c) Thirdly, it is highly problematic whether the estate owner can 
be trusted to run the revenue administration on a systematic basis as a unit of 
an organized institution. He may die leaving a minor or a widow, brothers 
may succeed him and the whole estate may he subjected to endless litigation ; 
the owner may fall into debts and squander his substance ; all sorts of con- 
tingencies may occur and disturb the .efficiency and break the continuity of 
estate management and thus throw the administrative machinery out of gear. 

(d) Fourthly, the question is of funds. At present the estate 
owners are unable even to maintain their tanks. The cause is said to be that 
either they have no funds or they are unwilling to spend them. Is it possible 
then that they would be able to maintain an elaborate machinery as proposed 
in the main report and spend enough for its smooth and successful working ? 
If the scheme is forced on them, would their employees work efficiently with 
their loyalties divided between the landlord and the Government ? 

These are very important issues and no Government can ignore 
them before entrusting such responsible functions of administration to a 
private agency. 

> / 

The Kisan. — The scheme may now be considered from the viewpoint of 

theKisans. Their attitude towards the zamindars has been already noted. 
I have not the least doubt that they would prefer Government putting up 
their own agency rather than to submitting themselves to the administration 
by people against whom they had to struggle over a century. They surely 
do not want a perpetuation of the iniquitous feudal system for the abolition of 
which the kisan strove hard for more than two hundred years. 

The Government. — ^Lastly, it may be asked, from the view point of the 
State itself: Would Government be justified in handing over the revenue 
administration to a private agency which, as Lord Curzon pointed out in his 
Memorandum of Land Revenue administration in India, has no parallel in the 
world 2 ^The suggestion made in the main Report, if accepted, would ^ make 
the zamindari a still more unique institution in the world- The objective of 
the scheme is to change over the existing defective machinery of collection of 
land revenue to the administration of the Revenue Department as in a ryotwarx 
area merely to ensure better estate management. But modern ideas of human 
welfare and the functions of Government towards their promotion are fast 
changing. The old conception of State responsibility, viz., for maintenance 
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of law and order and the collection of taxes has been long replaced by a muc!i 
broader one. The pnnc\p\^ oi lahses fairc is fast receding in ail countries 
and ‘the Government is stepping into every field of social and economic 
activities. The rural problems, with which we arc here concerned, arc looked 
upon from a sociological basis and such social factors as nutrition, health, 
housing, education and leisure are regarded as part and parcel of the socio- 
economic responsibility of the modern State. The Hot Springes Conference 
has set a new objective of this type for all countries and India is starting to 
work in that direction. Under these circumstances, for any civiliced Govern- 
ment to hand over the administration of a most important department of 
State to a private agency with a very disappointing record behind it as we 
know from its history, is inconceivable. The camindari institution is too 
obsolete to fit into any Government organication. Any attempt to enforce 
such a measure would not only fail to benefit the people hut would meet 
with friction and disharmony at every step and be a perpetual source of 
embarrassment to Governmnet. 

27. In conclusion, the important issues arising out of the discussions 
may be summarized as under — 

(1) Is it possible to convert the permanently-settled esMtes, within 
their existing framework, into an efficient department of land revenue as in 
the zyotwari areas and force them to perform the same functions by legislation? 


(2) Will the estate owner agree to the expenditure to be incurred 
for the resettling of the estate on the new basis for which there will be 
no return to him whatsoever? 

(3) Under modern conditions when the functions of the State arc 
fast expanding, is it justifiable for it to hand over the administration of the 
most pivotal department of the State, viz., the Land Revenue department, 
with all its ramifications to a private agency? 

(4) Will the new schemes of land reform, rehabilitation and social 
reform intended for rural areas be adequately carried out under the aegis of 
a private agency? 

(5) Will the Kisans for whose benefit apparently this sciteme is 
adumbrated give their willing co-operation to the ramindars, bearing in mind 
the past history of their relations? 

(6) Is there any part of the world where such an experiment has been 
successfully tried? 

I have not the least hesitation in saying the questions raised above can iv. 
replied only in the negative. Of course it is always desirable to get the help 
of every section of societ 3 ’ for the development of the country but to expect 

that an institution of private estate owners can be forced to become .an 

important department of State is hardlj’ believable. There ate v.-vrieus w.iyr 

open to the zamindar to offer his services to the State and the people if he .s 
so inclined. But as far as bis transformation into an efficient and bencvolc-nt 

estate manager is concerned, it has to be noted that the principle of rr-' .rrte 

oMige" must cither work spontaneously or not work at all a? it i< not capable 
of legal enforcement. 
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B. — ^Agrarian Reforms 

28. No scheme of agricultural planning for the post-war period would 
achieye material results if it overlooks the adverse effects of a defective land 
tenure system on the productivity of land. It is one of the prime requisites of 

land reform that the cultivator himself should have a holding of a reasonable 

size which he can call his own and from which he can get at least a certain 
minimum standard of living. As far back as 1889, Dr. Voeleker, Consulting 
Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society, pointed out in his report that 
defective land system is one of the causes of low productivity of agriculture in 
Bidia (Report . page 289). He also maintained that *'the feeling of possession 
is one that acts as a strong incentive to agricultural improvement and it 
should be fostered in every way" Qbid page 159). The fact is that the basic 
land system of the country, the distribution of owership of land, the terms 
on which it is held and cultivated^ and the relation of the cultivator to the 
landlord and the Government — each of these factors has its effect on the 
productivity of land. Failure to- recognize this fact has led the main Report 
to take the narrow view that a scheme “designed merely to replace one land 
system by another” is of less importance than “schemes of irrigation or 
industrial development which . . . are calculated directly to increase the 
productive resources of the country.” There is no justification for such a 
view which considers land tenure reform as less important or less effective 
than “direct" land improvement. Agricultural efficiency is determined as 
much by the social, economic and legal status of the cultivator as by technical 
perfection of implements and soil. The two .haye necessarily to go together. 
The former “reforms” the cultivator . himself and gives him the needed 
incentive; the latter improves the soil, : agricultural technique and farm equip- 
ment. Much of this general bias , towards the technological improvement of 
agriculture may be attributed to the unfortunate omission of land tenures from 
the terms -of reference before the Royal Commission on Agriculture. Had 
that opportunity to go into the problem been availed of, the. serious conse- 
quences of this system would have become apparent, and that would have 
helped to place the whole problem of agricultural development in its proper 
perspective. 

29. The abolition of the zamindari system, therefore, is advocated not as 
an end in itself but as an indispensable means to higher agricultural production 
and a more equitable distribution thereof. The acquisition by the State of all 
proprietary interests between the ryot and the S>ate is only a beginning in a 
comprehensive plan for agricultural development. As the Government of 
Bihar have pointed out in their reply to our questionnaire, -“The acquisition 
should be followed by large scale reorganization of agriculture including 
co-operative farming, large scale irrigation and intensive and widespread 
application of all well-known methods of agricultural development, besides 
providing- outlets for surplus agricultural labour. There should also be 
extensive education, health and other facilities and amenities and the huge loss 
of wealth and capital caused by epidemic among men and cattle must he pre- 
vented. The increased resources of the State should render aU these possible. 
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30. In view of the increasing pressure of the population on soil, only 
such a comprehensive view of land reform can save the situation. It is not 
enough to .pin our faith merely to large scale industrialitation and a few 
measures for improving the technical development of agriculture. Thi.'; is 
an important lesson which emerges from the "cconovaic development" o 
India during the last 20 years. We have also before us the example ot 
U. S. A. where in spite of vast industrial development, tiic conditions 
of a great part of the agricultural community has become increasinciv 
precarious. As the Report of the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy 
(1937) points out; “For the past 55 years the entire period for whicij 
we have statistics on land tenure, there has been a continuous and 
marked decrease in the proportion of operating owners and an accompanying 
increase in the proportion of tenants. Tenancy has increased from 23 percent 
of all farmers in 1880 to 42 per cent in 1935. Because of debt, the .actual 
equity of operating owners is far less than these figures indicate.” Tlic 
United States Government therefore felt it necessary to adopt strong measures 
to help the various groups which arc “at a disadvantage in their relationship 
to the land” (viz.), the tenants, croppers, farm-labourers, families on tub- 
marginal land, families on holdings of inadequate sice, owner families hope- 
lessly in debt, and farm young people unable to obtain farms) to find their 
way up the "agricultural ladder” and thus to increase the number of owner 
operated farms. 

31. Similar has been the effort on the part of European countries whose 
progress in this direction will be subsequently noted. The time has come 
when agricultural experts no more place complete faith in technical improve- 
ment of agriculture and discount the importance of reforming tlie land syr.cm. 
As Mr. R. H. Tawney observes, “Improvement of agricultural methods is. 
no doubt, indispensable; but it is idle to preach that doctrine to cultivators 
so impoverished by the exactions of parasitic interests, that they do not possess 
the resources needed to apply it. In the Europe of the nineteenth century, 
the reconstructions of the legal fabric of the land system preceded the 
modernization both of productive technique and of the business .side of 
farming; nor in -the absence of the first, would the last two have been pos- 
sible." (Agrarian China, Introduction p. xviii.) 

Recently, in India, the Directors of Agriculture have begun to re.alir.c 
bow land tenures hinder agricultural developments. In paragraph •' of this 
note, I have quoted the opinion o*" the Director of Agriculture, .hladr.as. adv,:- 
cating the abolition of the ramindari system. The Director of Agriculture. 
Bombay, who appeared before us also drew our .attention to this and :a;d “I 
think the greatest handicap to increased food production is no: technical but 
cconomlcalin this Province. There arc various economic disabilities under 
which the cultivator is labouring at present, such as hnd tenure, and -• r 
hopeless to expect any very large increase in his yield. Oftr-utsc, it .aprhw 

only to smaller areas, but the question of agricultural debt is .a rrovitJce-wrdc 
problem.” He advocated the same reform before the Policy Committee K.-., 5 
on Agriculture, and observed that “The question o* c-tutmi 
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very important because these usually went against the application of technical 
improvements. 


The former Commissioner of Agriculture, Baroda, now the Minister- 
in-charge of development who was also Director of Agriculture in the United 
Provinces for nearly three decades, has expressed a similar opinion; referring 
to the possibilities of increased agricultural production, he has pointed out the 
disabilities from which the country was suffering, some of them being of 
economic origin and others created by custom, the continued influence of old 
practices, the increase of population, defective tenures and the like. The 
details of these causes, he summarized as under: — 

"0-X^ The unduly small holding relative to the productivity of the soil. 

(2) The fragmentation of holdings. 

(3) Lack of incentive, the outcome of a defective tenure or method of 
rental payment; 

(4) Existing indebtedness as reacting on (5). 

(5) Lack of working capital. 

(6) Defective marketing. 

; (7) Loss of labour time. 

(8) The ownership of what would be productive land by inferior 
cultivating castes. 

(9) Lack of crop control and crop planning. 


They provide between them a very formidable mass of disabilities 
which react in many cases very seriously against the possibility of removing 
technical disabilities and in certain cases must militate against the possibility 
of a good deal of what has been dealt with under Section I. In short, unless 
they can, where and when they occur, be faced and drastically dealt with 
there is very little hope of 75 per cent of the agricultural land in India being 
caused to produce much more than it now does ... In certain tracts 
lack of incentive as created by a bad system of tenancy farming, as unfair 
rental basis, rapacious landlords who do nothing to stimulate production 
and other like factors is a striking cause of low^production.” 


32. There is no doubt that such candid criticism of the existing tenure 
system' by agricultural officers will gather strength as they go deeper into the 
study of the causes of failure of agricultural improvements to yield results 
expected of them. That the yields are going down is evident from the 
following statement of average yield of crops during the decade 1931-32 to 
1940-41 in some of the provinces:— 

(lo lb. per acre.) 


Annual Eice. 

average of 

Bengal 

1531-32 to 

1935- 36 896 

1936- 37 to 

1940-41 83r 

Decrease 


Wheat. 


Sugarcane, 


(Raw sugar 
orgnr.) 


Bihar. C.F, 

Bomhay. Bengal. C.P. 

Bomhay. 

U.P. 

Delhi. . 

738 

666 

428 624 443 

5,906 

3,275 

1,880 

676 

62 

590 

76 

394 577 430 

34 47 13 

5,587 

319 

2,739 

536 

1,523 

353 
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It was also noted in our Report on Bengal that the normal rate of vicld of tiie 
Afiian, Boro and Aus crops in the province has gradually declined ' during the 
last decade and a half ( Appendix II, page 207 ). 

Another drawback similar to that of defective tenure (as indicated hv 

the Commissioner of Agriculture, Baroda. in item 8 above ) is that as a result 
of socio-economic changes in this country during the last hundred and iifty 
years, the farming community to-day is no longer a homogeneous class o' 
people with a definite standard of efficiency. Available statistics of the 
present pursuits of certain “occupational castes” show that 67 per cent of 
workers who have given up their traditional non-agricultural occupation have 
now taken to agriculture and allied pursuits’^. This heterogeneous character 

of the agricultural community is a significant factor depressing the efficiency 
of India Agriculture. 


This indicates that the problem of agrarian economy is too complic.ated to 
yield to the only approach however persistent, made so far, namely, that of 
technical development. 


33. It is imperative to note here that while the Departments of Agricul- 
turfe in India arc pursuing a narrow ideal of technical improvement in 
agriculture, 'the Department of Agriculture of the United States has extended 
its sphere of activities far and wide so as to cover almost every aspect of rum! 
life. On the one hand, it administers relief on a nation-wide scale to millions 
of farm families thrown into distress by the economic depression during the 
last ‘thirties’ ; as a result, agricultural labourers, tenants and share-croppers 
have been able to secure better contractual terms with their employers .and a 
considerable number of them have been helped to feel their w.ay up the 
“agricultural ladder ” to farm ownership. On the other hand, the department 
has also put into operation various schemes of a long-range character tor :i;c 
economic and social progress of the farm population. The determined .and 
organized effort of the department to bring an all-round improvement in every 
stratum of the agricultural society is evident from the following words of 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture" : — 

To build an economic democracy that will match our political denmciacy 
our people must have facts. Few agencies have been .as persistent in digging 
out facts as the Department of Agriculture. Its scientists have a long and 
honourable record in their never-ending quest, and they have added nnicii to 
human knowledge in the fields that arc vital to every one o: us. 


The investigations of the Department of Agriculture .arc not conhned t 
natural sciences under the necessities of modern life many of tiicm .ariMU 
out of the revolutionary discoveries of science — the dep.artmcnr has !:ad tn p. i 
more and more attention to economic and social problems as well. It h is u* 
building up a notable body of knowledge in these fields. 


o 




In accordance with these ideals, the department has undertaken nwa' 
of a comprehensive type for the reform of tenures and tcnancic?. "U. 


1, Table XI, pp. 4H-19, Census of India. 1931. Voltitac 7. r.-.Tin. 

2. “The Farmer in a Changing VCorld’ . (Year bnoi cf 1. . o. .X J 
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agricultural banks taken measures to sustain prices of agricultural products* 
and IS financing schema of soil conserving, electricity to rural areas, land 
reclamation and utilization schemes besides others of far-reaching character. 
As important as the comprehensive character of the developmental pro. 
grammes for agriculture is the method in which it is implemented. Here, the 
dep^ment does not rest content with merely creating facilities for the uplift 
of the people, but gets into direct contact with the needy individual, studies 
his problems, gives him the necessary guidance and assistance, and then 
watches over the results. There is, thus, a direct and continued contact 
between^the department and the people it seeks to benefit. At the same time, 
it is realized that there can be no one remedy which can be generally applied 
to all classes of agriculturists. The conditions of the labourers, share-croppers, 
tenants, smallholders and the various agricultural groups are studied indivi- 
dually — each on its own and suitable measures are evolved for each group to 
tackle its particular problems.’ 


34. In fact, the task that lies ahead for India is of far greater magnitude 
than that which the United States have set themselves to solve, as the indi- 
gence of the people in this country is more deep-rooted and widespread. 
The pressure of the population is increasing so fast that no plan for agricultural 
development can afford to ignore it. Moreover, the poverty of the Indian 
rural people is not a product of economic forces alone; it is also a result of 
several other factors such as obsolete land systems, unhealthy environment, 
neglected mental and physical development, conservative caste and religious 
beliefs, customs and practices, and a disintegrated rural society. It is, therefore, 
necessary that our Departments of Agriculture are imbued with a spirit of 
searching inquiry into the various causes of the poverty of the people and take 
a comprehensive view of the problem before them. Similarly, instead of 
having broad-based measures of general application to all classes of agri- 
culturists, an intensive effort towards bettering their material condition must 
be made by studying the requirements of the several classes and by devising 
the ways and means of uplifting each of them. 

35. From this it must be evident that absolute action is needed to reform 
India’s agrarian economy from every side beginning with land reform. The 
objectives of such action are 

(a) All lands should be owned by Government, i.e., the intermediate 
feudal interests should be removed ; 

1 '‘In 1934, the U. S. Department of Agriculture opened a rural rebabilitatlon division 
•to assist the destitute farm families and other families residing in rural areas to become sdf- 
supporting and independent of emergency relief aid.’ 'By April 30, 1940, some 837,000 families 
had received such loans. Many had lifted themselves ont of a hopeless sitnation to self-respect 
and honest livelihood. More than 114,000 families had repaid their loans by that dale. A survey 
of 300 thousand borrowers made in December 1939 showed that they had increased their net 
■worth by 26 per cent and their net income by 43 per cent since the coming of the farm 
administration programme. In addition they had increased the amount of food produced for 
home consumption from a total value of $54,160,567 to $89,035,910.’ 
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(6) Occupancy rights should be giv'cn to cultivators u-ith certain 
reservations such as. restrictions as to subdivision of the plot, transfer of 
land, etc, 

These holdings should be economic units and should be ,'>< fa' nc 
possible, m one block. 

(d) The land should be cultivated by the man who owns it. 

(e) The cultivator should live on the farm or as near to it as possible. 

if) The land should not be used as security for unproductive purposes. 

(g) The holdings should be taxed on a graduated scale. 

These are general propositions and should be modified to suit local 
conditions, . 

The agrarian reforms in European countries after the Great War were 
based on these lincs^. The methods adopted by them to acliicve the .above- 
mentioned objectives are — 

(a) Fuying up of big estates and setting up of small cultivators 
thereon ; 

' ib) Putting restrictions on the transfer of land ; 

(c) Imposition of low rental so that landowners who do not cultivate 
may have no incentive to hold lands ; 

(d) Financial assistance to tenants to buy land ; 

(e) Creation of non-attachablc farm properties ; 

(/) Prohibition of attachment or subdivision of properties by the 
declaration of the owner to the judicial authorities that the said properties .arc 
‘‘family’’ properties ; 

(g) Preventive measures against the division of land on succession. 

36. These reforms have recently been reiterated by the representatives of 
immigrant governments residing in London in 1944 in their "Report on 
agrarian problemes from the Baltic to the Acgian . Tlic results oftiic'-e 
reforms are summarized by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
in their bulletin on "Land Tenure System in Europe" (page 71 ) — 

“The immediate result of the agrarian reform has been to tramform 
the traditional agrarian structure of the countries of Central ,and lua'tetn 
Europe. The disproportion between large and small estates bar. been 
eliminated, and the present distribution of landed property difTcrs nr n 
marked degree from that obtaining before the ( Great ) War. ;rK')Ut .:.4 
million hectares have passed from the hands of landowners into tho;e ct 
small agriculturists. 


Small rural undertakings now provide work for between twice and three 
times as many persons per unit of area as large undertakinf.^- : and tlieir in- 
crease in number has thus led to an increase in the total number of ptasant^. 


1. I.a.nd Tenure Systems in Europe: Tcapue of N: 
lionfcTcncc on RnrnV Life (1539). 


Pccu.t.it: 


: !r.t i';,' 
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. The formation of a class of peasant proprietors is of fundamental imnnr 
tance in, the social and economic organization of these countries • and it is in 

SLrSr significance of rte agnriao 

37. Measures of the above type will have to form a part of a comnre 
hensive programme for the development of India’s agriculture. Unless the 
Government energetically pursue such reforms, the basic problems of our 
agrarian economy will remain unsolved. The greatest obstruction to the 
progress of such measures is the existence of a variety of vested interests that 
have cropped up in our land system. These interests are not confined to the 
permanently or semi-permanently settled estates which cover about 50 per 
cent of the total area but are operating all over the country in various forms 
Instances of these are the “Inam” tenures in Madras and Bombay and 
"Revenue-free estates” in Bengal and Bihar, and many other tenures of a 
similar character. These owe their origin to grants made by former rulers of 
the country in recognition of past services or for the upkeep of religious and 
charitable services. Apart from the feudal overlordship of the zamindar in the 
permanently and semi-permanently settled areas, there is, under these, a 
multirdecked hierarchy of absentee landlords thriving on a vast number of 
share-croppers. Even in the ryotwari areas, similar interests are presenting 
themselves in the form of absentee landlordism— more than 50 per cent of the 
area in the Punjab and 30 per cent in Bombay being in the hands of non- 
cutivating owners ; conditions in Sind and Madras are no better. This evil of 
absentee owiiership is still spreading over the country. India is pre-eminently 
a- landlords’ paradise— nearly 70 per cent of the cultivated area being under 
their hold, India’s agricultural economy has thus come to be characterized fay 
the existence, at one end, of a flourishing class of landlords with no interest in 
agricultural development, and, at the other, a vast number of indigent people, 
illiterate, ill-equipped to struggk for existence, suffering from mal - and under- 
nutrition and thus falling a ready prey to famines and disease as we recently 
(1943) saw in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and to a less extent in Madras and 

Bombay, 

38. The fundamental problem of agriculture, therefore, is to transform 
this occupation from a mode of living into a business proposition for the 
benefit of the cultivating classes. Large-scale industries would produce wealth 
but absorb a very small percentage of men. The real solution therefore lies in 
the readjustment within the agricultural economy itself. All our energies 
should be directed to reforms on the lines of these two objectives. This 
would necessitate a readjustment of land ownership and reform of land tenure 
systems so as to facilitate increased agricultural production and its equitable 
distribution. The only alternative to taking such measures is to witness an 
accentuation of the various evils in our agrarian economy, such as absentee 
landlordism, further subdivision and fragmentation, greater subinfeudation 
and an increasing number of "uneconomic” holders, share-croppers, tenants- 
at-will and landless labourers. The policy of uncontrolled and unco-ordinated 
action must disappear. 
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As for the measures to be taken to reform the agrarian economy the first 
step is to know the facts showing how that economy is operating. Unfortu- 
nately the most essential statistics and information on land, Isoldings and 
the improvements of the cultivators are lacking. This defect must be removed 
at the earliest date. This information, when collected, should be supplement- 
ed by rural censuses taken every five years as in the United States of America 
or ad hoc censuses as on the continent of Europe. The second and equally 
urgent need is for the Central Government to establish an efficient crg.ani:a- 
tion with the best of experts who may be available, make their own in- 
dependent studies and help the Provinces and the States to frame a concerted 
policy. The Central Government should provide the necessary funds. The 
third step is to adopt rehabilitation measures of the nature adopted in the 
U. S. A., where the cases of groups of men under different categories such as 
uneconomic holders, tenants-at-will, crop-shares arc carefully studied and 
efforts are made first to resettle them by various measures and then to apply 
these in a general way. The rehabilitation measures arc not confined to land 
settlements alone but to every aspect of their life in a co-ordinated form so 
that the whole man is dealt with and put on the way to prosperity. In India 
our task is very difficult where we have to plan for masses of illiterate men. 
Therefore, along with the measures recommended for land reform, other 
measures for “rehabilitation" tvould also be very necessary. This alone will 
give as nothing else would, a real insight into the problem. While framing 
policies for this purpose, the approach should be realistic, since it is c.asier to 
suggest remedies than to apply them successfully. In general, unless such 
comprehensive measures arc taken, there is little hope that wc will have set 
ourselves to effectively solve for this country the most baffiing problem of our 
economy, namely, poverty in the midst of plenty. 


Ma.mlal B. Nanavatj 
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There is a limited extent of land in the cultivatioE pos=cs~;on of rropririors rf c^'.sir- 
and persons holding as under-tenure holders. The exact area is nat l.-non^n, l-.n from c'r.^ln 
estimates of these rsfets made by the Land Revenue Commission, it may be inferred that 
this is probably of the order of six hundred thousand acres or less than tmoper cent cf she total 
area held by ryots and under-ryots. 


The characterislio feature of the present condition of r-roprictary rich!' in r'lnif' i' 
the prevalence of subdivision and sub-infeudation to a large extent. The nmir.dar? arc free 
to transfer their rights to whomsoever they might think proper by .sale, gift, cr ctlirrmi'e. 
Where transfers of the nature of a perpetual lease subject to a rent reserved, .are rfTcctcd, a 
permanent under-tenure is created, which in its turn may be likewise subdiviilfd .and 
sub-lnfeudated. "The development of sub-infeudation has led to a revenue s.vstem of imraenre 
complexity, particularly in districts like Bakarganj, where as many as 15 cr CO grf.dcs cf 
tenure holders are not uncommonly found.”! 


2. Bihar . — The systems of land tenure prevalent in Bibar are .sabs i.antially the '.•me 
as in Bengal, the system of permanently-settled estates being the predeminant fern! to an 
even larger extent. Particulars regarding the gross area under estates are no! available. 
The following table shows the acreage of land held by proprietors, undcr-tcr.iirc bolde.'.' and 
.different classes of cultivating holders of land:— 

.\rca in 
millions of 
acres. 

^ f 1. Held by proprietors (including Ziral and Baknsht), ... 2 12 

(2. Held by tenure holders in cultivating possession ... I.."! 

S.lCi 


S I. Oocupanoy-raiyals other than those paying produce-rents 
2. Oooupancy-raiyats paying produce-rents 

3. Rent-free holders 

4. Raiyats holding at fixed rents or rates 


jr.is 
2 > 11 ! 
0 '.‘il 
0 . 1 ? 

20 55 


C 


1. Non-occupancy raiyats 

2. Under-raiyats... 


0,.'5 

(t.5A 

O.fl 


Total (A, B and Cl ... 2< <S 

Unoccupied ... 1.2*' 


Grand tot.al ... 2?,7.' 


iVotx-ThetorcftoinSCSurcs arc based on fir.urcs coPcctcd trem ivwvcT and ut'-'w.".! •.er':t-v - • 

arc liable to bo out ot date. The figures, therefore, are useful luercis- ter turn it. n: sni.tjc. -c ... irr-. 
types oi holdings and their relative importance 

The small class of raiyats bolding at fixed rents or rates (B-l) .'.re a privib-',.e J m.r ..ij 
whose status compares favourably with the boldor.s of land under Gevcri.n'.er.t in ryriw.t.i 

areas in that the rents payable by them arc fixed in perpetuity. The large-. e.y, 

the ocoupanoy-raiyats (B-l and B-2), possess substantially the same ri,'-!.!'’ i.n la.. . -as ’... 
raiyats in Bengal and the holders of hand under Government in ryotwari .are.af. Tl.e^ i; r. 
them (B-l) pay a cash rent, which is revisablc. There is. bower rr, .a re^.i.n <, c- .y- 

raiyats (B-2) who are liable to pay a prodocc-rcnl. 

The produce-rent is sometimes fixed as a share of, the j rf,,ii..f . ^ .t a . tr . 

ciuanlity per unit ofland in the hoiding, and sometime' a' n nnanli:; 

In some oases, the landlord’s shard is paid according to ' ’ 

actual division. There arc .also cases where the cultiv.ating noiuer i‘ 

1 Report of the Uod Rexenue Cc.vmissien. r.tajit 


•~-r» t’T 
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rent , on fields which ordinarily pav 

grown on them. The proportiL of thrnrnS “ P««cnlarly surarcane 

vanes {presumably with the of land as cnltirating holde; 

ra yat, non-occupancy raiyat. or nnder-rarat "s 2 ' ‘‘•o tonore occnpanj- 

between one-third and two-thirds. As a resuU of recent T and appears to range 
maximum to the produce Payable by an occupancv is now a statutory 

The incidence of rent in such cases must be manv tL 1^’ produce, 

.land revenue payable^by ryots in ryTwari a“ a" 

Bengal, the area of'permaSntly-settled to those in 

Relevant figures are given below;— relatively smaller than in Bengal, 


Permanently-settled estates 
Revenue-free estates ... 

Temporarily-settled estates 

Raiyatwari and Khas Mahal (corresponding to Government estates 
in Bengal) ... 


Area in 
millions of 
acres. 
9.13 
0.32 
5.18 


U.63 

5,98 

"soil 


There are some distinctive features not present in Bengal which are described below 

. Bevenue-free estates in the northern districts of the province arc of the same type 

as in Bengal; that is, a bifurcation of proprietary rights and occupancv rights exists anl 
cultivators acquire • occupancy rights as in zamindaris. In the districts transferred to the 
province from Maaras, this is not invariably the case. Cultivators holding under the revenue 
free proprietors may acquire occupancy rights in some estates but not in others. 


(ii) In the district of Sambalpur, the Gauntia tenure prevails-a form of tenure 
intermediate between the zamindari and the lyotwari. The Gauntia is an agent for the collec- 
tion of revenue due to Government from settled lands. He is the bolder of some lands eiven 
to him In lieu of remuneration. He has also the rights to lease oat the waste landLnd 
appropriate to himself the rent on such lands up to the next settlement. The Gauntia’s rights 
are heritable and transferable. Tenants in such villages acquire occnpancy rights. 

(iii) Though cash rent is the common feature In the province, a considerable area is 
held on produce-rent which is generally of two hinds. The commonest form is known as the 
dhuU-hhag, meaning an equal division of the grain and the by-produofs. The second form is 
that known as the Sanja (i. e., contract), under which a fixed quantity of the produce is 
payable. 


4. ■ Assam,— Ihe major portion of two districts in this province (Sylhet and Goalpara) is 
settled under the zamindari system as in Bengal. The rest of the province is settled under the 
raiyatwari system. The actual cultivator may be a ryot holding under the Goverement or a 
ryot holding under a zamindar. He may also be a tenant holding under a ryot and paying a 
share of the produce called the adhi-bkagi. 


Raiyatwari ... , 

Zamindari permanently settled 
Zamindari temporarily settled 


Area in 
millions of 
acres.i 

23.87 

3.92 

1.70 


3549 


1 The fiJitires h*vc been UVen from ''The Indian Roral FrobJea", SirHaaiJiINinavaliacd;.!, Anjaria. 



land tenure PROBLE}.tS 


S. The United Provinces —Thf: rvstem of r-cnnicen'.Jy-fcitlcd f't-.?':’: Trrv;i:« h; i';c 
iJenalres Divisioti, parts of Azatngarh district, and in parts of the districts cf GenJ.*. ard 
BahraioTi. Tho rest of the province is temporarly ectilcd. The ryoitvcri srster.’. d-'cs ttrt 
prevail in the province. 

The unit for purposes of settlement is the mahil. which may be either a 'irplr ratnin- 
dari in which a mahal is held by one person, or a joint zatnindsri in which a ntaiia) may be i.eid 
by more than one person. The Talukdsrs of Oudh have the privilc,-;e of tryapirK with (he 
Government for the revenue of a whole taluka instead of for one mahal. Tltey aho hoid the 
right to create a sub-proprietary right in favour of another pcr.«on in the tatuka. The rirht» 
of Talnkdars are transferable and heritable by a single heir. 

, The following table shows tho areas of lands held by pfoprieters in cultivating 
possession (‘Sir’ or ‘Khudkasht’) and those held by various classes of tenants : — 

Area irr 
tnillicc"^ of 


A, ‘ Sir ' and ‘ Khudkasht ’ ... ... ... ... b'fT, 

B. (1) Hereditary tenants ... ... ... ... tiiO 

(2) Occupancy tenants ... ... ... ... IfrO 

(3) Ei-proprlctory tenants and holders of special tenures 

in Oudh ... ... ... ... ... f’f l 

(4) Fised-rate tenants and permanent tenure holders ... t)T! 

ivf: 


0. Non'oocupancy tenants 


OiO 

Tatal .'3 'O' 


The tenants of category B, class (4), are those holding hand' under } r . prieiT.' i.-, th.e 
tracts under permanent'Settlement made under Regiilaiion I of t<P3. They r pV.t< 

in land of substantially the same character as tho raiyats in Brnpa! as well .a' r.aiy'.t' 
holding land under Govcrnnicnt in the raiyalsvari areas. The other tenant' ff ciif) y 
B differ from them in this important respect— that they have not grt trar.'frr.-llc rght". 
All tenants of category B have got hereditary rights, bon-occupar.cy tenantr (c*.tr,u'y t ) 
arc a small class of tenants who do not possess hereditary rsplit'-. 


G. The Central Provinces and Dehiir.— \n this prcvirce there .arr no ;f!i *. 
Bottled estates. The principal system in tlic Central Provicccs is that tiftl." Iirnr' 
settled estates similar to tho United Provincc.s. The proprirtcrs .ar' Iv '-d a- rr-.-.. 
There is a small class ol plot proprieters who ar: scpar.uely f. Ut.d rrve 

lands situated in mahals. These .are known a-. nalih-nalh;:af. Tiir w ho r <1 f'f- 
some villages in the Central Provinces proper arc settled on the rai.« •--! war. .y« tf m 
following table gives tho holding of hand by propricicrt as we .. , ■.o.e... e,s.. 

tenants:— 're-f. 


-f. th' • 

•■■.r'.r s. 

r ,w.! 

. ";>r 

ne- . ' 


r 'r ' . 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


Held by malgusar.s ( ‘ Sir ' and ' Khudl:.a$ht ’ ) 

Hold by malik-makburas 

Hold by absolute occupancy tcn.mls ... . 

Held rent-free subject to rendering viPago semet' 


f. tr 


E, Held by raiyats in raiyaiwari villages— 
In the Central Provinces 
In Dorar 


10 
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7. Afadras.~~The r&iyatwati seUIement, trnder -wbicb landc am <■ 

ment by ryots, is tbe principal form of tenure in this province 
zamindari tenure also prevails to a large extent. The areas are given 


E.aiyat^vati area 
Zamindari area 


millions of 
acres. 
27-65 
12-84 


_ A. special form of tenure known as the inam also prevails and is to be found both in 
raiyatw^i-andzamindan tracts of the province. Inam villages or lands may be held cither 
revenu^free or at a reduced assessment called a quit-rent. The inams are of many kinds and 
result from grants made by former Governments for religion, charity, public service, military 
and other rewards, and so forth-, and there, are minor inams scattered throughout the villages 
which are enjoyed by village artisans, etc., as part of their emoluments and by various other 
persons or institutions. Whether or not the tenure of the holder of tnam is similar to that of 
proprietors of permanently-settled estates in so far as the rights of cultivators holding under 
him are concerned, depends on the nature of tbe grant and the effect of recent legislation. 

Other forms of tenure presenting special features are the following 

(i) In Malabar, three distinct interests In land known as the Jauam, Kauaro, and 
Verumpattam, are recognized, and their rights are to some extent regulated by law. 

(ii) Instances of temporarily-settled estates of the Central Provinces type are to bo 
found in parts of the East Godavari district. 


(iii) In South Kanars, a system of perniaucnt under-tenures has developed within 
the raiyatwari system, as. the result of perpetual leases at a fixed rent, granted by persons 
holding lands under Government. 

Sub*infeudatlon of proprietary rights in zamindaris .has been held in check-in this 
province, since early in this century, as a result of legislation. Many of the larger estates are 
inalienable and impartible and succession is regulated by the rule of primogeniture. 

In general, the relations between tenants and holders of land are governed by contract, 
whether the holders of land are raiyats holding under Government under the raiyatwari 
system, of raiyats holding under proprietors under the zamindari system. Broadly, tenancies 
are either on a crop-sharing basis or on the basis of fi.xed or standing rent in cash or produce. 
Under each of these, there are some variations in accordance with the nature of the land, 
irrigation facilities, and contributiou of seed, manure and plough-team by the landlord and 
the tenant, respectively and the kind of crop raised. 

■ 8. Bombay.— The predominant form of tenure in this Province is the ryolwari system. 
Out of 32-29 millon acres of occupied assessed land, 24-44 million acres are hold on this tenure. 
A' small proportion of this area, T22 million acres. Is held on what is called the restricted 

ryotwari tenure under which the holder is. subject to the condition that the land cannot be 

transferred except with the permission of the Collector. This restricted tenure is generally 
made applicable only to backward classes o! cultivators. 

While the zamindari system as such either in its permanently-settled or temporarily- 
settled form does not prevail, the inam tenure is common as in Madras. There are also the 
following special forms of land tenure 

(i) Talukdari /<>nure.— This is found within the Abmedahad district. Talukdars are 
absolute proprietors of their respective estates, subject to the payment of Government demand 
which may bo either fixed or liable to periodical revision. The more important ol these estates 
observe the rale of primogeniture, but in the case of the smaller ones tbe number of co-sharers 
increased from generation to generation. The talukdar cannot encumber his estate beyond 
his own lifetime without the permission ol the Talukdari Settlement Officer, or alienate it 
permanently without a Government sanction. 



LAND TENURE PROBLE:~lS 


(MY Olher forms of tenure are ilic BUglari icr.urt in rsn^ of K-r-. Varr-'ari 
fcnurc in Broach, the K/iofifcnure in parts of the Bombay Eubarbar. Cciaba. ar-i Bairytriri 
districts, Mehwasi tenure, Udhad Jamahandhi Ur.nrc, tfa!ef:{ tenutr’ r.iA xheVcraf cii'ftrt'rr 
In eeneral these rpecial features partake of the characterisiies of lemrcnrily.EtU’ei r jt-.i'* 

The total area under inam, talukdari, and other forms cf alicmtcd ter.-jrev i< Tf.'. 
million acres. 


9. Punjab.— The cultivated area of the province (31.17 miHitc sett' ) if S-.rH ly twrcff 
and tenants as shown below : — 




Millicn? of 



3crc«. 

(i) 

Tenants-at-will 

ir.-CG 

(ii) 

Owners 

P<3 

(iii) 

Government tenants 

S-C.3 

(iv) 

Tenants with rights of occupancy 

2-:.} . 

(v) 

Government lessees 

OCb 



31-17 

Though the 

terra ‘zamindar’ is generally used to describe 

.a landholder in this pre-ince, tlic 


tenure system is essentially ryotwari, that is to say, the person who holds Ist-.d dirrti imdrr 
Government is also the person who has the permanent and heritable richt to cnltivaio the 
land. This is not, however, the case in respect of lands held by tenant? with rinbts if 
occupancy who hold 2‘S4 million acres. These tenants hold under other owners who held under 
Government, The nature of their right in the lands they hold i?, however, .sabftantialiy tl-.e 
same as those of ryots bolding land under Government in ryoiwari areas ; or under rrorrleior? 
in permanently-settled areas. They have to pay the owners small sum in addition to the land 
revenue demand of the Government, for which theoretically, the ow.ier is hrlJ re'po;:<lh’e. 
The class described as Government tenants holding 3'23 million acre? was treatr i ly the 
Colony Act of 1910 which gives them certain rights of alienation and succeE'icn. The rifbts 
and obligations of this class of tenants arc governed by a statement of conditions irrufd by tl.e 
Government which usually provide for the aerjuisition, first, of occupancy .and. uliimatrly, i f 
proprietary rights. (This class is, therefore, analogous to tlic ryots holding land in It. mb.ay 
on the ‘restricted’ ryotwari tenure.) The Governmont lessees aro tenants hoMinn i-r a tern 
according to their leases. The tcnant-at-will holds generally under 'owners’ ; and has no 
security of tenure beyond his claim to harvest the crops he has sown. Ihru.sh in 
satisfactory tenants aro hard to replace and are not ejected. The p.’cv.slence of large ht IJii;,-:.- 
is a notable feature of this province. It has been estimated that CM per cent of the orrrr^ 
hold 3S per cent of the land, and their holdings arc 30 acres or more in extent. 


10. Stnrf,— Here also the ryotwari sy.stcm prevails. Ilcunhiy fr-ur-ftilf^ 
cultivated land is held by persons who, ns in the Biinjah, are described as r-.mlt.d-.r’. 
lands aro cultiv,ated by lcn.ants (known as /.arfs ) on the ‘bat.si' or cror-riiann,-; 
cultivator provides his own labour and tli.al of hi.s bullocks in return for a h. t.f-'t s.T 
crops which ho harrest.s. All Government dues on the land are paid b;- ti e r .r; r,-, 

owners who aro un.ablo to manage their own Unds on this rys-tem r-j'tc'rtarj.y rftf! 
for a period of five years and the Ics.see, in his tur.n, Set? the land cuU.Tatr 1 ir. tl. 

sharing system by Ann'?. 


cf the 
Tl’.r .f 
. Thr 
i’-.r 

CT':; • 


11. Norlh-IVcst Frontier Pioeincr.— The priEcipai form e f i ar.d i.n t; 

is called Bhaichara, under wnich the whole ••rill.ag" br.mhtrbr.-^.r v.n e a ^ 

responsibility for land revenue duo from individual bcbl'-r? ta G. e-t r- t 
■ however, the responsibility for payment of defaulter? re'.e;;',^ nri rr . re-,., 
(enure are described as Zamindari ant! i’alidari. Bart-.r lUrt t f area a'- fim 


>n 


1 rrtir 
r-.art r- 
Ir; rrr-t - 

* r ** /, ► w » 
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LAND TENURES IN INDIA 


B. — Size of Holdings; Subdivision and Fragmentation 

QuesNon 

(i) Is there a tendenoy to progressive reduction in the average size of bolding 
and/or their ftagmentation ? 

(ii) Have any measures been adopted to restrict subdivision of holdings, if so, with 
what results ? 

(iii) Have any measures been adopted to promote consolidation of holdings, if so 

with what results ? ' . 

(iv) What measures would you recommend for securing improvement in these 
respects ? 

Abstract of replies 
Part (i) of the question 

3, (a) "Is there a tendency to progressice rcduclicn in the average size of holdings?" — 
Assam, Bihar, Bengah Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, Orissa, and the 
Punjab Governments agree that the tendency exists and is well marked. In the case of the 
United Provinces, available information is inconclusive, and it seems probable that there 
has not been .much subdivision of holdings but a decrease in the size of plots within 
holdings. Joint holdings continue to be a common feature. In Sind it is stated 
that there is no problem since the great bulk of the cultivated land is composed of fairly 
large estates. The Provincial Government add that the tendency to fragmentation! in small 
■'neasant holdings has been checked by imposing conditions of impartibilify on peasant 
crants In the North-West Frontier Province, it has been stated that there is no tendency 
tdnrogressive reduction in the size of holdings or their fragmentation t. The fragmentation 

of holdings is the inevitable result of partition proceedings and mhentancc under customary 

law or the Shariat following death, 

tm "Is there a tendency to progressive jragmenioticn of koldinpsV’— It is agrecdby 

.Uwoviacestb.lth.t.U suoh . Etccpl to Sto« ..a Ih. 

Pro'too., ii i. .too •Bie.'i *“0 '* » PtoWem ..golrtoB ftoidy. 

Part (it) of the question 

o nave anv measures been adopted to restrict suhdivUion of holdings, if so, with what 
>7 been tried in any province. The following may be regarded as 

results f”— No remedie Central Provinces, revenue officers are forbidden 

exceptions to ' j^^oi^es the formation of a holding with an area of less than 10 

to partition a holding Central Provinces Tenancy Act. This i* not 

acres. This Ih enforced , partition the same holding to any extent they desire, 

effective as the parties ca P .. .j, syij^ivision which is, however, only one-fourth 

In Berar, there is a similar mini provinces also some limits to officially 

of an acre. It is possible a Provinces, they must bo ineffective for prevent. 

recognized subdivisions, but, as 1 conditions of impartibility are imposed 

ing private partition, (b) In Sind. 


3. 


■what results No 
Ho measures have been ‘“^d m 

peasant grants referred to already 


havTb^eTtrTedTn Blbar, Bengal, Bombay and Dn«a. 

measures hav nT conditions of impartibihty on 


kd except the imposition of conditions of impartib.hty on 
1935 to secure consolidation of holdings and 26 

,L9vw vv . _ 1 JI ,*l.« /!3jss«A<*n* 


nt grams-- •„ t03S to secure consolidation ol noiaings auu 

In ITadraSi an attempt was ma ® c^cg v-ere consolidate^ and the Govern- 
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any attempt at consolidation of holdings -xas bound to fail."' The ripcrirr.fnt tri'-c ir. 
the absence of special legislation and Ibis is said to b“ ere of the cau'^cs of failure. 0;l.tr 
difSculties arc stated as follotrs : — 


(а) The general conscreaiism of ryots. 

(б) Difficulties in title, especially trhere minors srere inrolved. 

(c) Encumbrances on fragments vrhich coald not be cleared. 

(d) Expenditure on encumbrance cctificate! and rcgl'tratiou fees, 

(e) Inability to prevent consolidated boldines from being fraFrr.rr.ied rp.ai.'. rr fr-m 
being encumbered. 

In tbe Norlh-XVest Irrinticr rtorir.cf, tbc revenue officcr.s arc if'juirci \o nelc 
endeavours to arrange partitions so as to secure consolidated holdings, but tb.e 
that this is not always possible. 


The provinces in which action has been taken with some succee"; arc the /’u iv.„ 
Central Provinces and the United Prorir.ces. Init!.*l!y, ccr.'olidaticin v.-av cT'-cted in tic 
Punjab on an entirely voluntary basis through Consolidation cf noliings H.rictjrv, which 
numbered 1,807 .on 31st July 1943. The total area consolidated by thrm w.as ]•<,% 
acres. Certain measures of compulsion have been provided by the Cer.‘olid*,t!cn rf Hehling* 
Act under which wotk has been carried out in 376 villages and f'-31 mslbcn arro have been 
consolidated. The work is in progress in 86 mere villages The main d.ffieulty h that it 
lakes a long lime to secure the consent of two-thirds of the landhalder- which is the jrc- 
requisite for compulsory consolidation. Inadequacy of trained staff was .anoihrr di'.T'.cultj, 
which it is hoped will diminish after the war. 


In the Central Provinces, fragmentation is being remedied by con'ohdaiien opcraiicri 
which have been in progress since 1926. They have been succcssfullr ccmplf ted iti :,{16 
villages in three districts of Chhattisgarh division under (be Central rrovinee* Cvn^ -li i.at.Vn 
of Holdings Act of 1928. 


In th<s United Provinces, consolidation of holdings is bcicf; enccuragtd tbrr.ugb the 
co-operative movement sir.co 1924. The results wore small, approximate!;- 4?,C-'';i r.rfea brV,-. 
consolidated. Similar work w.as also undertaken in some Court of dV.-rds Ktf.te^. xie 
United Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act was p.rssctl in l-'39 .-.nd came into ju 

January 1940. V>’ork was undertaken In six districts, but there has b.^m dir.rulty ewirg le 
dearth of trained officers and staff. The Co-operative Drp*.rin;er.l nUo n ntir.ue^ its weri 
on a voluntary basis Further, the United Provinces Tenancy Act rf 39:5 e;nf.:;s 
provisions for helping the tenants to consolidate their liciJir.gs bj- eiclmrge or rc ;-c’i .t;--.. 


Part (tv) of ihc quc.stion 

4. “ TFAaf measures trould fOU recommend Jr.’- rrcvnry im; ~r rtmr rt it t! nr rti. 
pects1"—{a) Pemciy for fragmentation.— It is recognir.ed ger.eraiiy that there ;« ro f'-s! 
remedy for fragmentation as long ns the process of subdivirien e.-Mit urs ut -hr->.c;l. it , 
this does not necessarily mean that anti-fragmentation is with?-jt vtliw eve .a !f r,;'. ! 
is not checked. Operations similar to tho'e undertaken by the Pv~Jc.t, th- Crr.irnt 
and the United Provinces Qorernr-.rr.ts under special haws pr'.viilirg f.-r e.it.r h S,’.;' • f 
holdings are favoured by other provinces generally, ctcept in J'adra’ where rhe 
deal with fragmrntation has been given up and the view b.as 1 r,--; n; -eTTed 
method of combat’ng fragmentation wc-.ild reem to be the enc' -irigtrue; i 

farming." 

In Bihar the question Is under c&r.*ider.atirn ty the p. 
alruction CommiUee, theuph it is lelt that there are f. rmidaV!- 
consolidation which .are presented liy the r-uilirlicitr cf te :-.-rr-’, , Idera 
.and the Government in that province whieh ha* l-'fi .arrer !-c“:e 1 1 ;■ r! . 
pn/fn.s under the r.siatcs Parlitie:'. Act*. Oil e r d-f-r-T'.-.t c .-er i' , 


that •■•he !,.r, 
C f { : ‘rJSI.Vr 


t-wsr .'gr.'r'.li- 
d;fr>T;t.'e. U; ' 

ft 


Vr 


. f 
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m,gW create coaalder.We centcsion a.d „.ae.,,e„ea, the ™r.?c*,"d,.Xcjf'“'" 

■■ supported by the publio 5^.""””'* *° '''' “OMolMotion of holdtoss and 

.ohso,id.«r;';!t^ 

bblowJ’ ““•■■■■■»-Th. gist of opinion expressed by Prorin'oe, is glreo 


;^pSH5SSHS=S 

available for the junior members of the family. 

1 , U-’? . problem reflects the ever-increasing pressure of population on 

land which is at the root of all the economic difficulties of the province. The laws of 
inheritance coupled with the free right of transfer have led to a systematic increase in the 
subdivision of holdings. The Land Eevenue Commission considered the possibility of modi- 
fying the laws of inheritance or introducing a system of preferred heirs, and held that this 
was impracticable. 

(iv) Somhaj/.— Public opinion is unlikely to support measures to check subdivision 
involving interference with the laws of inheritance. 

(v) Central Provinces ond^'Perur.— Consolidation has reduced fragmentation to the 
minimum but cannot stop the process of refragmentation as long as the present laws of 
inheritance continue. 

(vi) Madras, — The best method would seem to bo the encouragement of co-operative 
farming. 


(vii) Orissa.— T)xo problem is due mainly to the growth of population and the 
increasing trend towards the break-up of the joint family system. The laws of succession 
and also the free transferability of land are other causes. Suggested remedies are some form 
of pre-emption and collective or co-operative farming. . 

(viii) Punjab,— It is not possible to restrict subdivision of holdings without changing 
the law of succession. Publio opinion is strongly opposed to depriving the owner’s sons of 
their share until some equivalent means of income are ensured for them. 


(ix) United Provinces, Sind, and North-West Frontier. Province,— These Governments 
have expressed no opinion on this point. 

C.— Landlord and Tenant 

Questions 

(i) To what extent was there a tendency for ownership of land to pass out of the 
hands of cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes? Has this tendency been arrested or 
reversed to any significant extent? 

(H) Is absentee ownership of land increasing? If so, do you consider it to bo a 
factor restricting the growth of agricultural production? Have any remedies been tried and 
with what results ? Can you suggest any remedies ? 

(ni) Are the cultivating classe.s rack-rented in any areas of your province ? Have 
any remedies been tried ? If so, with what results? Can you suggest any remedies? 
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Abstract 0 / replies 

1. Bengal.— { 1 } There is no doubt that there is an inc rcssinj: tcrsiicnrv for rr^bij' 
of land to pass out of the hands of the cultivating classes. The tr 2 i!>-fcrct ^ m -v le f 
non-agriculturists or agriculturists who have already got m ctc land than ihrv cciM ceJ’-iratr 
directly. There is no reason to suppose that the tendency has been arrcEtei cr reverrt d • *r.d 
it may be presumed to have been rendered worse by the Bengal Tenancy {,\rr,cr.dn;ti,;) .Art of 
1938 which by removing restrictions on rights of transfer, has greatly faciiitatra the r.f irg 
of lands out of the hands of 6ona fidi cultivators. 


(ii) Absentee ownership has been increasing and is an evil beoau'^c it has re'::!trd in 
cultivation being done by indifferent agriculturists or rack-rented bargndart cr ur.dcr-t'ntMs 
No remedial measures have been tried. Possible remedies are stated to be (n) the rreri-.m* 
of each agricultural family with an economic holding from which it can earn its Uvri-h'-sj 
and (6) the interdiction of all kinds of transfer of agricultural lands to non-sgricultur:!'.', 

(iii) Bengal Government have not commented on the r.acl:-rcntir.gque'tion so far at 

it relates to tenants at will. The views of the Land Revenue Commission on the f orp,! ;r;!cm 
were as follows : “The system has many advantages. When a share cf the crop is p.a;,!, 
fluctuations in the cash value of the produce have no application and whether there is a gc 'd 
or bad crop the amount paid varies with the outturn. The system is of great .'.•';»!arce t<. 
widows, minors, and other people who are temporarily incapacitated from agriculture. F;;r!i 
people would be great losers if their only way cf getting their lands cultivated withrui lo'ir.g 
for over the right to return to it was the employment of labour hired by the day or tlje month. 
The disadvantages are as follows : The bnepa system overrides the principle that ih" tilhr cj 
the soil should have security and protection from rack-renting. No ono denies tiiat balfti.e 
produce is an excessive rent. Further, the balance of opinion in all countries is that th-a 
system of cultivation is not economic and, therefore, not in the interests cf rite eo-nmtinity aa 
a whole. • The cultivator only gets the benefit of half the value of any increase in j ield. which 
is the reward of his own labour or enterprise. If the crop is even a partial faih-rc, he dccc 
not earn the cost of cultivation.” The Commission, therefore, rcccmracnded that f a'pi fti" 
who supply the plough-oattle, and agricultural implements should be treated .a ^ t^n,-.:,'.' r.-d 
protected as under-ryots are protected— without necessarily all the rights of cef.:; av-y. 7 he 
Commission further recommended that the share of the crop, legally recovtr.ai h' be 

reduced to one-third instead of half, although it was recognized that tiierc wtuid he j ractifa! 
diflioalties in enforcing the limitation. 

2. Bihar ~[\) There has been a tendency for ownership to pa's cut of t!:c h.ar, 5- <f 
potty cultivators to bigger cultivators and others who employ hired lab-uir. This ha'' l-fs 
checked to some extent as a result of the recent rise in prices but might in-rcc,ic agair, 

after the war when prices will fall, unless the prices of agricultural products were •ta'-,!,:' 1 
at an economic level and subsidiary occupations are provided tor small Inuder*'. 


(ii) Absentee ownership of land is rathcrincrcasing bat it has not rcatrir*"! --crir-.l 

tural production except in so far as it has resulted in neglect of scurers of irrirat^r. 7 he 
problem has not yet assumed such proportions as to call for spcci.al rr.mrdic 


(iii) There is practically no rack-renting in the province. Tenant' 
lands or are under-ryots of big cultivators arc the only class who can b 
rented. This has bjen controlled by tenancy IcgUlatlon and no rrmedie' 
for at present. 


wh a !'. -'d a? ’ f 
* a i d 1 a t e r • 1. - 
rer~i tale cab' 


3. Orissa. — (i) There are reasons to believe that the right effrec trar'.'ra -'In- 
land has prejudicially affected the small culiivnlor,''. At prcrr.t^ there j. 
tendency for ownership of land to pass out of the hand' of th'- c ■■ f . v . ... . . , > c • l . ^ 
cultivating classes, but there is a tendency for land to pa's from sma.l c ... a- , ^ ! 

cultivators or to persons who are men of professions as well .as rtm-.a .at '. i.r '» 

itcslcd are (a) cheap credit and supplemental employment to'msl! .. 

restrictions on rights of transfer including rrobibillcn of tran'fe. > y 'mai! - 


■ c 

•T- 
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(n) There IS 3 growing tendency for occupancy ryots and other tenants getting 
income from their land without cultivating it. Sub-letting to under-ryots by persons IWing 
far away.from the village in which their lands are situated is on the increase. Such absentee- 
ism IS a factor restricting the growth of agricultural production because the under-tenant does 
not take suflScient interest in tfie land. No remedies have been tried. Possible remedies 
suggested are (a) legislation providing right of occupancy to under-tenant in respect of lands 
under his cultivation for a number of years and (6) ejectment of owner from lands which 
remain fallow without sufficient reasons for a number of ye its consecutively. 


(iii) A considerable area is held on produce-rent, of which the commonest form is the 
equal division of grain as well as hy-prodncts. There is a less common form under 
which a fired quantity of the produce is paid. Under both the systems tenants are rack- 
rented as they are made to pay rent generally , at half the gross-produce, which in money 
represents more than three times the_^ average cash rent in normal times and about eight 
times at the present prices of paddy. No remedies have been tried. Possible remedy 
suggested is amendment of tenancy laws prescribing a maximoro of one-third of the gross- 
produce as the legally recoverable rent. The Government of Orissa have also stated “ No 
step has been taken to check absentee landlordism nor is it very necessary to do so. What 
is required is to place some statutory obligations on the proprietors to effect improvements in 
agriculture and not to depend on the possibility of development which landlords induced or 
compelledto live on their estates, might volnntarily make." i 


i. Assum,— Transfer of land to non-cnltivating classes is not appreciable. There is 
no substantial absenteeism, but there is rack-renting in (he zamindari areas, for which the 
abolition of the zamindari system is the only remedy. 

5, ifadras.— (0 An investigation of transfers during the period 1931 to 1934 showed 
that about 20 per cent of all the areas transferred went to non-agriculturists, while a very 
large proportion went to big absentee landholders, particularly agricultural money-lenders. 
This was the result of foreclosure on debts. A definite reply cannot be given as to whether the 
tendency has been curbed or not in recent years. The indications are that the tendency 
has decreased. 


(ii) There is definite indication that absentee ownership of land was on the increase. 
It is no doubt an important factor tending to restrict production since neither the absentee 

lindlord nor his short-term tenant is interested in investing capital on the improvement ot 
the land or the adoption of intensive methods of cnltivatioo. No remedies have been tried. 

The only remedy seems to lie in the formation of co-operative farming societies. 


(in) It cannot he said whether the cultivating classes are rack-rented generally in 

anv area in the province, as sufficient information is not available. There is nothing in the 

law to prevent the tenant of the ryotwaci ryot or of an occupancy ryot or of an inamiar 
possessing both tcuroms in the land, being rack-rented. More research into lenaney condi- 
tions is necessary. 

■ fi nomhav -(i) One of the results of agricultural indebtedness is the transfer of land 
r T*- ♦trirr plfl^ses to ths non-cuItivatiDg classes. The process isj bowevery s.ow 

InTis checked by L uikkhan Agriculturists* Relief Act, the Agricnltural Debtors' Relief 

Act, and by the introduction of the restricted tenure. 

Absenteeism is a factor restricting production because the absentee landlord 
. nnW for his annual rent and takes no interest in the improvement of his lands or the 
cares on y ^ ^ methods of cultivation. The tenant who cultivates lands on lease, 

introduction of long the lands would remain in bis possession. 

Stfsiwfimproved seed or puts in good manure or extra labour to improve the land half of 
. .r. 1 r««(o'l»udlords- is however to proprietors of estates who. in the main, are rent-hoiders- 
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the increased produce so obtained at his cost pocs to the lacdlcrJ and thn» the »rntnt df»» 
not get a proper return for his labour and enterprise. The Tenascr Ait was rst»ed!n!?{l 
in order to give stability to the existing tenants and cnitiuraper.-.cnt to tsV" !r.ttrf»t In the 
lands leased to tbem. Under this Act, the landlord cannot resume lands from the etistirs 
tenant fora period of ten years and cannot increase his rent frcepl fer l.'uprorsrtTti rartie! 
out at bis expense. The Act has been applied to selected areas to begin trith and It is 
proposed to extend it to other areas, 

(iii) 'tVhilo rack-renting is not the general rule, it is true that in many ires* the 
landlord rcceires more than the reasonable rent. The Tenancy Act rr-ridet an cppcr'-uniiy 
to the tenant to have a rcsonablc rent determined by a rerenuc officer and the Itry cl t~ 
illegal rovenue or forced labour or services is prohibited. 


7. Central Provinces and Bcar.—ii) There vras an increasinn tendency fir cvT.ershir 
of land to pass out of the hands of cultivating classes, but this has been checked ly the Jhebt 
Conciliation Act, the lloney-lcnders. Act, the Relief of Indebtedness Act. etc. Tii're i* row 
a tendency for ownership of land to go hack to the .agrictiturjsls as a result of good trtht* 
made in agriculture. In Bcr.ar, most of the lands bought up by co-operative ban!;* have been 
sold back to the agricultural classes. 

(ii) Absenteeism i.s not on the increase, and the problem is cot pariicuhtrlr con- 
spicuous at the present moment, though it is true that lands held by absentee nwr.ert are net 
so well cultivated and sometimes remain uncultivated fer want of proper man; gem eat. 

(iii) Rack-renting is not a substantial menace. The tenancy laws provide r aferuards 
against it. 

8. The United Provinccs.~{\) Where transfers of cultivating ten-jrea take vUrs, tb.e 
transferee usually belongs to the cultivating chase, because unle's he j-jb-lct* tbelsrd.he 
hirasoH cultivrtes it. The United Provinces Tenancy Act provides for resiriciicn* easel- 
letting and for ejectment a* a penalty for sub-Ictiing in cnntraveniitn of the Art. Ti * 
reiiont workinc of the Tenancy. Act shows that ejectment.* of lenanis giving »ub->*.f r» 
in contravention of the Act have been rather large. The .\ct provides an rltrrtive chreb 
against the transfer of cultivatory right to nan-cnliivaling cla'res. 

(ii) The United Provinces Tenancy ,\cl provides (or a tenant'is h'ddi: g I rinr 
treated as ab.aiidoncd In certain circumstances. This, tegetbrr vrith the re'-trirtion rr. 
sub-Ielting, provides siifScient safegiiard against .ab'enlre tenants leavirf their hftd'.rgs 
so uncared for that .agric-oUural production might ruffer. h'o furtbrr rtm'd'r* are rr-.uired, 

(iii) Apart from stray holdings here and there, St is doubtful whttbrr there is r.- y 
area in the province in which it ran be said tfi.al the cultiv.asing c!a«re' are r,aeV-r>'r,te'h 
The provisions of the United Provinces Laud Revenue .*.et and the Unit?'. rrevSter* 
Tenancy let provide a fairly cfTectivu control against r.aeh-rrniiog in geuersl. 


S'. Punjah. — (i) In the last (juatirr cf the last rrntury, there was an irrrersirg 
tendency for the owner.ship of hand to r,a.'s rut of the hands rf the --ultiTsiSng rUsses 
to non-cultivating cl.arses. It w.ar. cheeked by the Punjab .\’;rre.t;rn cf Lanl A.'t, ll'fh 
which restricted the rights of tr.anrfrr frem the .agrieuhurisi to the mr.-rtrireli'-titt rjMr 
Further restrictions have been placed by on imer.drr.tr.i of tbr Act in 17'*. 

(ii) Without making speiialrn'juiries. it jt net pe-tlhle le tay far reftai’i 
.absenirc ownertbip is increasing. There is no dc-jb*. that ah- e-.tre r wrrefh p h** * v *deert< 
effect 03 land improvement and .agric-jti-ur.al predurtl-n. Fn svr-edin have ?.M>r tris-*. 
Possible remedies cannot be s),Tge<ted lerj-'.se t. if . ff.j. ■vb'rl, 

requires careful cocsiderstion. 

(ill) U.ndeublf dlv- the euit'-.-,a!irr e!r*Jr* ere a,-,, 

h.as ever been he'd to determine iVi. nter.! rf this rrrV.rfrt’rp. red -t Ir t*rrr!-'*. r-t 
possible to toy how p-revriert th',< evil {< :-.er whether at ,r rrtrri'e* are rrp-u'rr', 

11 
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Tho whole question of tenants’ riehts stifi ^ , 

which DO opinion can ha expressed wlthont fuller oLside^raUon. ‘^““‘ro'^ersial one on 

par ticularly serious ; it seeL toTavedlUppefrea a” nr'^s^” “°“'°a^tivatjDg classes was never 
power of the owners, and in order to check whatever ^ ^acanse of the greater holding 
Bill U a. praa.n. belag c,nd„.,.a „ ,« 8„." 

.rooM.o,ab,.„.e.isp.wasd..re2"g 

•development of their estates. ! 

.b.ob.rl“L?SSS o.iog.0 


' , ll- ;Vor7A-TFeei Frontier Province.-(i) Since the introduction of the Land Alienation 

‘0 pass 


(ii) . Absenteeism is not increasing and is insignificant. Where owners are absent 
they are m every case represented by a close relation who arranges for the proper cultivation 
01 the land. 

(iii) Back-renting is an unknown feature in this Province because the tenants 
receive a share of the crop varying from ona-third to two-thirds of the produce according te 
local conditions. 


D.— Reform of L.^nd Tenure 


Questions 

The view has been expressed that unless changes are made in the prevalent systems of 
land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any significant increase in agricultural produc- 
tion or significant improvement of the standard of life of the cultivating classes. Do you agree 
with this view? If so, discuss in relation to each system of land tenure prevalent in your 
Province, those aspects which, Tn your opinion, are objectionable as tending (o) to prevent 
extension of cultivation or irrigation or (6) to prevent the adoption of improved methods of 
agriculture or (c) to prevent the cult'vator from securing a fair return for bis labour and 
enterprise. Outline the changes which you consider necessary and the measures by which 
such' changes can be brought about. 


Abstract of replies 

1. Assom.— Parts of the Province (e, g., the Assam, Vally) are under temporary settle- 
ment. The Government are of the view that “while the ryotwari tenure induces increased 
production, the opposite is the case in zamindari areas.” In view of a ".general feeling of 
insecurity” under the zamindari system, its total abolition is advocated, 

2, Benpaf.— The Government of Bengal have replied as follows: 

■ ■ ' The Land Eevenue Commission in their report, which was submitted in 1910, has 
examined the existing land system of Bengal in its various aspects with special reference to 
the permanent settlement and its efi'ects on the economic and social stmoture as well as its 
inflnence on the revenues and administrative machinery of the Province of Bengal. In the 
opinion of the majority of the Commission the disadvantages of the existing system are as 
follows; — 

(1) The existing system has rendered land revenue almost entirely inelastic for about 
150 years and the share which the Government ought to receive from the prodaso of the land 
is mib^ta.ntiaUr loss than the share taken in Provinces where there is no permanent settle- 
ment and where lands are less productive than it is in Bengal. 
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(2) It has deprived Ibe GoTcrcncnt of the bfneSl of n:re Toioti ic crtf; atd hirttr 
prices and of any share in the increase in the vaiuc of land dne to increare r: p r.;-di!;.-n ard 
extension of cuitivation or growth of towns and the development of trade and inen^tr,''*- tV.e 
benefit of which is appropriated by a iEvr. Government alto dees not yet arv ■'harr into' 
profit from mineral rights and fisheries in certain navigah’e rlvert . 

(3j It has re'^ultcd in ineqaalities of asse''^:n?nt having no rtlatirn !n ti;e p r. "-•.rt ’■ f 
capacity of land. 

(4) The system has deprived tise Government of the e’o':? rrr.t-.'t «':•!: »r j ir.i-.r 
knowledge of rural conditions which the ryotwari system afTmls. 

(5) It has imposed an •■iron framework which ha? had tiir effect ef etif.it-.s t'or 
prise and initiative of all classes concer.ncd” with the rr'u't that the fr.iriml land! td-t> os; t 
system as visualized by Lord Cornwallis has not hten reaiired. O;'. ti.e c;l.<*r Ji-e «. •; » 
"evils of absenteeism, and management of estates by unsympathetic ancritf- rf-ni'.-.r?, if, 
unhappy relation betv cen the landlords and tenant? have grown to rneh an fttrnt !'■ at 
Government has been compelled to employ for the protection c f the trrian!? a t-ttt' stfirpett 
measure of legislation than has been found nccess.ary in temptrnri'y-'cltl.’ i .'rea', 

(6) It has permitted Iha creation of a number of intermrdiarir? bftwrm tic icmifwar 
and the actual cultivator none of whom hive either the incentive or the j-iw. r to rr ■i;d‘ st> 
effective means for improvement of agriculture. The Government ,a!*o lit d? '.■.(tic ind-.t' ; t 
to spend public money on agricultural dcvclppmenl, as the ber.rr.t o! the if.! rrYt met, g.-- ■> mt’- 
private hands, with the result that improvement of agricultural lard i? nr, ho iyV c-'C-'r-v 


(i) The number of rent receivers is Ever on the increase whilr tV.crr i? a r it ady rt i.'.*i !<■;; 
in the number of cultivating owner,? of lands and the dispnsrtS'rd cultivat-ers are tv chi; t* ? 
number of bargadart or of landless agricultural labourers. 

(8) The compleiUics of the existing system hare led to an immc!'."; Yci.-mnr cf far-t- 
sing and expensive liiig.ation between the landlords and tenants and in the riv;.ir!y-:r.*,:.-g' 
estates, illegal collections still represent nn ai>prcciab!e add;t!t.'n to the « of the 

cultivators, 

(0) In permanently-settled areas it is virtually irepo?Hil)V to secure ri m,i*>if e f f't ** 
in f rc3S affected by drought, fiood or other naltit.'.I cahmities. 


(10) So long as the zimind.ari system remains, it will he difnruh to rvelre y • *i, ?!*.'• 
tory arrangement for revising rents all over the Province on an r'lc.haMe a; ,1 i r f air.- 
taining the rccords-of-rights. It i? al?o doubtful if under thf ex,»t!n(' > yi t, m, th? h !>t t. 
would ever agree to provide .a retily efiicient machinery f.;r rmhraiion rf r< ; v.jhi -t - 't 
that arrear rents would go on accumulating and there «?ii| he a cem; Irtr hrr‘.l.-i''.e s. h-' 

The stability and security of the land system has already bf-n thteate;,?! y t! ■ d-w'. 
of no-rent mentality among?! the ryot? in certain area*. 


For the reason summarized nbeve th.e mat-anty o! tr.cmi’rrv rf the (' 
derinitoly of opinion that whatever may have been the Z't'tifie jtion f. r the ; < . 
ment in 1703, it 1? no Ittngrr suited to the con-ditiens of <hc jrtfrut t ft ’, 
solution than Stale .acguisilion of the interests rf ail elf'rs e! trr,t-r< ■ - .v?r' 

terms will be adequate 10 rcmciy the dcfrct-. rf the ri:-!;;!,'- T.'.e)- 

that in order tu improve the econo.mic condition of th? cultivattrs. li.r ; rr-;- rr 
and .aamindari sysirm should be rcplaccf hy a ryvtws.ri »tf-.'. In that ( 
a sole landlord would be in a much stronger ilirn n ir..t.a!- i r’.r rr.- •• f ; li; 

of holdings, (2) rcstor-ttion cf ecouemic hcdlim:?. t3i ; rovi?;-.r. • f ,-re; t e f,- 
tion of tran'fcrcf hand t.e nrn-.agriculiun?;?. Gavrrnm-r.t r.- v.ayr-" rt, riti - - 
bounivcrsally popu'.ar, v;i!l rcttainly l-e mere e:'-'cirr.i ar ;;;; -r ? i; 
tur.al popnhaiiotj ih.an r.amind.an managcmer.t. 


, t r 


, f , 


The Provincial Grvrrr.mrnt add: *'Th' 
socially, rcsncmir, ally and .‘‘nancialiy. P'.z.t? ac; 


f.tr.tr.ty v;r" 

» !*•»*? t,. 
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that no such scheme can he supported unless it can be clearly demonstrated that the 
cultivators wiU benefit by it. They hold that the present economic difficulties of the 
TOltvvators in Bengal are unconnected with the land revenue system. They are m^inlr 
due to (Dincteasing pressure of population, (2) the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance 
and <3) under-employment of the cultivators. These are the problems which would have to be 
faced whatever be the nature ofthe land revenue system of the country. On the other hand 
under the existing system the occupancy ryots in Bengal pay lower rate of rent hut enjoy 
greater privileges and protection than the tenants in other provinces. As regards snb-infeu- 
dation, it is contended that it has led to a wide distribution of agricultural income and ha* 
given an interest in land to many of the middle classes. By State purchase they will be cut off 
from all connections with the land. This would inevitably lead to a social upheaval. The 
number of big landlords is very small; by far the largest majority own small estates and 
tenures and compensation that they will receive will be insufficient to induce them to invest 
their money in industrial concerns. They will either squander the money or re-invest it in 
land by purchasing occupancy holdings and the result would be that a form of landlordism 
would again develop on a lower scale. Another grave danger of State landlordism is that the 
level of rent may become the subject of cleotioneering campaign as the tenants' voles now 
control the legislature.’' 

As regards the economic condition of the cultivators, the Government say: “ It must 
be pointed out however that as fat as the different classes of estates in Bengal are concerned, 
there is no substantial difference in the economic condition of the cultivators. The principal 
impediments to extension of cultivation and adoption of improved method of agriculture are 

(1) existence of a large number of intermediaries between the zamindat and the actual 
cultivator 

(2) ever-increasing pressure of population on agricultural land which has created 
an agricultural population— the majority of whom possess small-sized uneconomic holdings 
aa there is not enough land to go round; 

(3) excessive fragmentation and subdivision of holdings caused by the operation 
of the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance; and 

C4) unrestricted right to transfer or sub-let. 

These drawbacks are common to the three systems of land tenure prevalent in this 
Province (viz, the permanently-settled estate system, the temporarily-settled estate system, 
and estates held direct by Government). In Government-managed estates, although some 
extension of oultivation has been brought about by the system of colonization, it has not been 
possible to undertake any large-scale scheme for improvment of agriculture. There is nothing 
however, to prevent a cultivator from securing a fair return for his labour and enterprise 
although for reasons stated above the average cultivator has not much scope for enterprise. " 

Concluding, the Provincial Government state that they "have already considered 
the principal recommendations of the { Land Revenue ) Commission regarding State purchase 
ofzamindaris and have accepted the principle of bringing the actual cultivators into direct 
relation with Government by acquiring the interests of ali classes of rent-receivers on 
w terms Kecesssry action to implement the decision is proposed to be taken as 
Toorrs nomal conditions have returned in the country.” 

A vrofessor of economics argues “that no significant increase in crop production in Bengal 
^ , —jtljout a thorough overhaul of the preseat system of land tenure." According 

will be „jesent system should be abolished by buying off all the intermediate interests 

to him, P by the Ploud Commission and direct relationship should be 

on tj-e State* and the cultivator. The land tenure system should bo as 

established cultivator should have heritable and transferable right in the land, finbjcct 

follows; {D or transfer to non-cultivators being prohibited. (2) Good cultivation. 

togoodouUiva 1 , of collective farming according to the directions given by 

among other t . ,3, .j-fje minimum size of a collective farm should be 1,000 

the State from time to time. i / 
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bighas. (4) The net incomo of the colleetivo fina shcu'.d ho to ar. t;'. 

lieu of land revenue, the total avso.'sniont being divided f ro ra/.v srr;tr:j: the r.tmh'r'! < f s’ e 
collective farm. (5) AH collective farm Ehouid be Irnit into an asatniing cf :ra't!- 
purpose co-operative federations through the ssnion. ‘.’o'* thar.a, sl-.e dhstiti at li 
Province," 

Another non-nficial rtcic is as foltosvs; " If v.-c a'juno t;:e ?;a!c •.r;o;r.'!> a’.', -.hr 
rights inland, it follosvs future land tenar.cf shctild b? looht-d npari .*.« •• term <1 irtt-tcj-- 
ship and the trustees permitted to remain in oihee only f o ior..: a' they carried < at f.-.ishf 
the terms of the trust deed ( their lease) . . . Sjp?n>-inr, vtc l-.kr .an im-rinary area , f 
1,000 acres available for handing over to trustees to vrorfc in the intar. ‘t of ti e ctn-.rn; ,t> 
as a whole. There is no special virtue in l.O'.O acres, tise .'.res rn'cht b- 'tnaKtr rr 
larger, though if it were much smaller it is doubtful whetb,"r a c- rre-t: ’.'•.i-.nre c ni i 
bo maintained. All ibc people in the area should be Oirerea .an oppartun.'ty t > e.rtr''-,.' e i: the 
benefits to be derived from tbe trusteeship, in some form of co-rp''r-.t;ve < cirty. Th^v «: ; 

not all be required to work on the land, some w-ould be black'mitiis, oth-rt. tf -.sh'r*, (t’itr; 
technicians, artisans, doctors, in fact, everybedy necessary fer llu- bf'- »f >.:• cvt'rri 
community willing to contribute his or her talents for the cornmen g.-'ed in t'tr’.-.-.rnr f. r 
guaranteed share of the benefits to be derived frera trusteeship of ti'.e I,'" '•"> rcri ■ , \V, ■;! 5 i : t 
the agriculturist jump at the clmnce, — the te,acher, the dorttT, the bhici.*,-: ;;! ^ j'jrt u 
would bo necessary to delegate power from the trusteev to .a small sr-'i ets • 1 .dy t t’.f .r 
number, a panchayat. This panchayat would bo required to chalk rut .a yn gr.ar: u-r s-l, (•?»■> y 
the balance between wood land, arable land, pasture land, waiersupi'.y, f.al:. w ht.,’. 
could bo restored to the area as quickly as possible. Fields wn tld be crelt ' (•*, in m-.r.y rs-' v 
by quiok'xrowing hcdgc.s, cows tethered and fed by cut gras' grown cialiy ft r fol h.’, t! e 
best plants selected to provide seed, cattle bred only from the hrtv Inl'.!: in f-.ei, tl r 
panchayat would set in motion n progr.amme for imptovfmrni such t"t tut ir, r‘rayre'« 
"Belter VillaKCS." Every area of 1,000 .acres has the men capable rf ruttir i.am.i. n t-.-eh 
a programme— it only needs our leadcr.s to have the vision and the ernragrto gvttbem 
chance. If a start is made with Icguminou-s crop.s there need be m {••\t 1 1 the !a; •! f.,!.- g • 
do its part. Ko attempt will bo made hereto Jet out desirable rr..;-r t atn ns tbr j m t 
depend on local conditions to a considerable extent. There is no crubt tb- v:<e rtt, t!.r. 
villages know the correct rotation— in another gener.at;en or so il.e br' Kli- l.-e be !■•( 
unless there is a radical change in land tenure system. V.'ith it will g i t ur C:t - . 


,4 Dici.sional C'omrr.ifsioricr in Bengal take* the vit tv that * fbar.rf ' it. t’ ' ia- 1 ttr.vrr 
will not effect any great improvement in agricultural produce. becr.uM the cl.-tf n ,t , 

poverty of tho bulk of the cultivators It is the tre«<ure of pr; ul-.f. u vr. i'. <■ U- ■>, • 

smallness of the holdings wliich prevents the auricuUuri-t getting what •: ;r*r> t,- '. r ? !■ - 
return. Big ferms could he run profit ably. O.u the other ha.ud. the .-.•rr.c I'lural r- ' 

Bengal is primarily not based on cash v.alurs and it is only w! e;- it,»' t ■.iiarf <- t-.s 

arc put on a cash basis that the return tlo-s not seem to be .-.-Is.ptatc. In -th'rv. . 

when standards not consonant with the r.gricultaral tccr.rmy c! tb- t'r..v.r -* rr? 
docs the return sce.m unfair. But it may be admitted that murh : 1 the av r 'g.-r rr ■ . 

cnlly unsound for reasons alre,ady mentioned." 


3. Bihar.— Tlte Govcrnmcni’e rrply is as follows; “The 
made in the prevalent systems of land tenure, it woul 1 r,-.: '.-t - 
increase in .agricultural production, i« 
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estates are pcrmatientl.e setti'’.'!. In the-ry, tbic 
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.nd .he S.a.e .ii, b, Le.f feed .o Z°-ZZ7, '"‘T‘^ 

Standard of life of the oaltivatot. ThaGovpcnmo tit, ”* . * production or improve the 

.0 me., pnee.. ee.e.e,, X"^Z7rint:rTZ^^ T e.„.,V 

superior to that of a ryot in oermanentlv vpttiflei ryotwari Provinces much 

d°t[““’Th^°d »PP'»P““« of oil Ibe -helMino.,. mibods' or,'S“S 

apment, beMdes providing outlets for surplus agricultural labour. There shoSd also bo 
.e.e.,,,„d..,.,™, heel.he.d other faeiU.ie,e.d eme.l.iea e.d .be h.„ loe, .( l.el* ‘r 

Of StateTo^^^ epidemics a.-n9ng man aud cattle must be prevented. The increased resources 

of btate should render all these possible." 

An officer of the Government of Bihar takes the view that "mere changes in the svstem 

of land tenure will not bring about a significant increase in the productivity of thesoilorthe 

standard of living of the cultivator. Though tenants-at-will hold land on most insecure terms 
and have to pay the highest rents per bigha, yet his yield per bigba is not much less than that 
ol the occupancy teaaat. Again, the yield from mokarari land (where the amount of rent is 
fixed) is not much loss ihau that of occupancy land which, is subject to enhancement of rent. 
The impediments to improvement of cultivation are conditioned not so much by the system of 
land tenure followed, as by the smallness and fragmentation of holdings, want of capital and 
want of knowledge of better methods of cultivation.” 

A non-official from Bihar h of the following opinion; “Generalization will be mislea- 
ding. The, present land tenure system, in some cases, is useful, in others harmless, but in 
some oases positively injurious. Since the par,Tianent settlement, the laws of inheritance 
have resulted in considerable division of property, and petty landlords scattered over a large 
area have sprung up. The petty landlord Is too poor to introduce improved methods of culti- 
vation. In (he case of big landlords whose proprietary interest extends over a considerable 
area, lack of improvement is due to utter neglect or disregard. The sub-infeudation of the pro- 
prietary interest, by itself, does not impair cultivation. But here again it is a question of 
diversion and subdivision which hampers any oo-ordinated effort. I do not think the land 
tenure system prevents the cultivator from securing a fair return from bis labour and enter- 
prise except in those areas where the produce tent is still in force, but beta again the system 
is not an unmixed evil. . . Abolition of all the iterests between the cultivator and the 
Government and oonsolidalion of holdings or the introduction of joint farming are the methods 
which had been suggested for bringing about i nprovements. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Wholesale acquisition of the zamindari in Bihar is, in my opinion, neither 
very practicable nor will it be wise. . . lam. however, of the opinion that the days of (he 
zamindari system are numbered and sooner or later it will end. I would, therefore, suggest a 
cautious and gradual acquisition of the zimindari rights. A begining may be made by acqul- 

rinulandsofpatty landlords in villages where there arc a large number of co-sharor.s. The 

land in direct cultivation by the landlords may be left to them after fixing a reasonable rent. 
Vnr tliis tmrnose regions may bs selected and operations started. After some time, the policy 
,311 tanto so .1.1 .h. oksoso ".!■ »« 
prevailing social structure, 

A Bombay -The Government has replied as follows: -The view is generally correct 
• u -A in ,11 tenures where the lauds are leased to tenants for cultivation on payment of 
Tf^nt The tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is generally annual, is not sure 

rr,i3 “d,"olr,«.t«toki,P .. •!>, h=, P.*.. .0 resum,. ho 

how long th „ months’ notica to the tenant. The tenant has 

lands at the end of ^ f ^ ,,, on the crop-share rent 

thus no permanent lutetesun^^ toprove the 

l“l!V.«r.r,i"re».dprodu,.eo.b..i.,3..1.i,co,.po.e to .he I.udlord „d Ihu. .he 
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tenant doss not got a proper return for iiis labour and C3terpri<e The st'T.f'f' tsndhT-j rtrrt 
only for his annual rent and tafcos no interest in the itaprorcnasai of iar:'!' or intrc-durt ’en 
to improved method? of cultivation. VPith a vie tv to give some slsl-ilitv to the cai^tirg trnar.tt 
and to encourage them to ta!:e interest in the lands leaved to them, the Tenancy A;t vr.a'i 
passed in 1941. Under this Act the landlord cannot resutne lands feom tiie eairtinv trr.art 
at least for a period of ten years and cannot incrcats hi? rent, ctrept for imi r.'vrntentv c.orf;e.i 
out at the landlord's expense. The Act has boon applied to selcctel areas to b^.cin vritu a;-,! 
it is proposed to extend it to the other areas in cou-jc of time. U nd'r the A<-t the vsniaa { 
the tenant i.s secure and he is enc uiraged to put in extra labaur and cott frr the ImjrcvfmfT.t 
of the land? leased to him with a vie^ to got a better return for bimvr'.f, Tiic guvj'j.,';. < f 
applying the Tenancy Act to the pred minantly khoii areas of Hatnagiri and Cclaha .and cf 
amending the Khoti Act to gave the tenants mors .security and make ihrm i:;ir,'e:,;dcf;! rf 
the Khoti is under consideration." 

5. Central Provinces and fJeror,— Government ogree that chargfs j- iP.p irrvatci.t 
system of land tenure might •.veil secure an increase in agricultural producticn. Ha: :!’<• e tT< ct 
on individual standards of life is difiicult to prophe'y. The system c; Ur.d ter..:rein the 
province offers security to the cuitivator.?, and whist interference with it tv.lpht rti-.c.'.'.late 
agricultural production, the effect on the structure of the rural society, and the rel'.tSer.ihij' 
between capital and labour, might not bo altogether ber.cticial. It mn'l be remecn'.orr.i th-.; 
this is a backward province where the ignorant wculd be easily explciird w;0;nu ibc i re teciit-rj 
which the Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts afford. 

6. Madras. — The Do^rd of Rexer.ue, Madras, have stated .as foil: os; '■ 'j-i,, 
system does not need ch.anging. Its defects are atirib;)t3b!e to the sysirm cf law rxi<tirgiti 
the province which encourage the excessive partition of land and to the fart th,at it give* j r. 
security of tenure to the actu.al cultivator unless he is the rcgistere.l holder. Ti:rs» deffct* 
could, however, bs cured by arrt'oPfisU' lesislatioa with no disturbance to thr ryjtrm. 

The zamindart system is defective in that tb.c upkeep of irrig.aiion wt rl;* is tft' ubtycpl 
the financial power of aamindars and that if there t? any dis; utc abcut the re; .air ■ f an, 
irrigation work or the ntneunt of rent p.ayablc, lit'g.atioa b.as to be rc<rriel to. Culi.v.ai;: 
icn.aijts under occupancy ryots suffer from the same dis.adv.ant.age of ir.vtcure tmurc .•*. 
cultivators und^r ryots, fit summarizing liic results of the re'ur.ey «r!fcif J ai'ilaj-r- 
conduoted under the direction of the Department of Keonomtev of the Univerf ity r f Mr.dr?*. 
Messr.s Thomas and Raina’Krithnan observe as fcllout; • ji i, w^rthv.hiSr sirenir.g 
the recent tendency in almo.st all the villages fer owntrs to rultivate lets h'* e!i' -r Kith 
their own hands or with the hcli> of paid farm-scrv.ants .ard fer rriTe lat, '.? t? l-e In rr. Ip-i-. 
Many resident ryots too arc leas inclined to cultivate their Im'dings eithtr ly tit rn- 'It p > 
with paid farm-servants.’ In the .absence of much fuller information that we have at fre<'-t 
regarding the economics of farming and the rsIatioi,s between artusl r iliiv.atr r' , w-rr. 

it is difficult to suggest any changes. 

The zamindari sy.stim. however, appears t„ have f;!thvf.d }-;rh ns'fu'n'tt »,•. ;t r:ry , • ■ t 
have possessed .and many zamindars cten wfuld wefreme ji-. a’. •.'bti'r. • tl te Tftt;:’-’*e 
compensation for the loss of thair rights. 

The relations between the I-atidUeilder .and t’.is irnar.i ;r. ‘.I.' Mai-.'ar d.i’t 't t-r t/'x- 
governed Iw the M.ai.abar Compenaaiion ff.r Tenants’ Im; roTerr.ent ,tct, If I", .a-.* ff-D’ ,• 
Tenaney .\ct, 19i?. In July 19S9. the Gevfr.cme::t appeirted .a rcmt'.-tif e f f t . ip tl- r r f, . n 
and effects cf 'he land tenures prevailing in the Ma’ab.ar and in .adi*:f '* s'f it ] t-, 

suggest fer the ccnsider.atit'n of the Gevt r.cmeM ,';.th !',*!' ist'ee t a; it r rl.i e - ~ < 'it 

necessary far the regulation cf tenancy .ac.1 iimllar r'lat; ar.t s;- tl p • a .-.rp r-. , “ f » ('-• *- <;,» 

submitted its report in 19’0 . . . The C'cr.mittPf rprrrr.n-pr fr‘ <> •> tf-ir f.-r'i 'r t 

fixity of tenure for .all cl,a« - p - e f .’at '1' ;'r! to cr ris'>r; r rr - t'. ft I : :■ r'."." 1 - 5 p p - 1 - 

of the tenants sbre.ld !;e r^ str.rt'd. that ne-trnap.t t. r-ppli'-l to psy tr re ti r- « f, r 

rent, that the fair rent .pbc.ilj b^ deirrmin»d rn the ’if:* -"g.-,-/. ;,..f ig tf * r ■ ;i_ e; . , ,• , 
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prachce of having renewal deeds executed every 12 years should be abolished altavether, that 
the renevral fee shoald be reduced and divided into 12 equal instalments and added' on to the 

rent and made recoverable as rent, that tenants should be entitled to claim the value of any 
.improvements effected after the passing of the intended tenancy lagislation, and that some 
general control should be exercised to prevent denudation of private forests. The considera- 
tion of the Committee’s report has been deferred for the duration of the war,” 

T/ie Director of AgiicuUure, ifadras, has expressed his views as follows; “The sys- 
•tem of land tenure is no donbt a great factor in explaining the prosperity or the adversity of 
the cultivator. But it is possible to exaggerate its influence. In the United States, it has 
been found after an elaborate enquiry that 'efficiency is less a matter of the class of tenure 
than it is of the personal qualifies of the farmer, the character of land, the adequacy of 
farm equipment and operating capital.’ Of course, in the United States, land is not such a 
scarce factor as in India. Henco the competition for land by too many cultivators in this 
country does lead to graver evils, than in the United States. But it is good not to ignore 
the other factors quoted above making for efficiency. 

Agitation to repeal the zamindari (or permanent) settlement is developing all over the 
country. It has been accepted as a policy by the Government of Bengal, the former Government 
of Bihar, etc. The Provincial Legislature, according to the Governmsnt of India Act 1935, is 
not prohibited from passing a resolution to that effect and getting the sanction from 
Parliament.' 


This is bound to bs done in almost every province as there is a growing consensus of 
opinion in its favour even among tho zamindars themselves. The only serious difference of 
opinion is on the nature of compensation to be given to the zamindars for the rights they have 
Tong enjoyed and will be asked to surrender. If this is done, and ryolwari system extends 
over the entire province, there is no doubt that there will be an improvement in irrigation 
facilities, the maintenance of the record of rights, the establishment of co-operative societies 
.and the extension of the activities of the Agricultural Department. 


This does not mean that there is no problem of tenure’ in ryotwari areas. As stated 
already, there are a growing number of tenants who take land on lease, and are liable to be 

evicted at the end of a crop season or two. The Deraocles sward is always hanging on them. 
Some sort of security most be given to them against evictions after a short period. Fair rents 
must be fixed sccording to the nature of the land, crop, etc., which would not enable the 
cultivator to subsist but leave a margin which in coarse of time would enable him to purchase 
land and rise in the agricultural ladder, 

This is not quite a chimera even io India. Tenants who take on lease land for intensive 
cultivation of crops, like sugarcane, plantains, tobacco, csti^^bodia cotton, turmsric, etc., invest 
a lot of capital and are quite eaterprisiag and making decent profits. They would not indeed 
caro'to remain on the same land as tenants for a long period. They move from one land to 
another and try different pieces. These are however, exceptional and arc few in number. 
That is wby they are not among the exploited.” 


A non~oJ/icicl from .Uodros has stated as follows-, "Landholders governed fay the 
Jladras Estates Land Act have not shown sufficient enterprise tobrln? more land under cul- 
tivation. Nor have they tried to improve the water resources and other facilities. Even under 

the ‘Grow More Food' campaigo, seme zamindars were reluctant to permit cultivators from 

using cnitiv-ble waste - - - and the Government of Madras enacted the Madras Estates 
Land (Temporary Amendment) Act, I94f. . . In fact, tho zamindari system has become an- 
anachronism. The Madras Estates Laui Act need cm-nplete revision, if not, complete erasure 

from the Statute Book. . . 

' ' Under the r.vo'.wari system there is secarity of tenure and the share of the State for the 
d ce is fixed - » At present there ism distinction in regard to land revenue assess- 
t between the small holder and the large landholder. This is a direction in which a reform 
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of the land rfirenue system may be thought of . , . Cuhir'.'.mc otrafr?V.i:' fb:‘j;'.5 If 
conferred oa allryotwari tenants CEpcctaUy where the landlord an at'«enire iardi^rd, and 
restrictions regarding increase of rent, etc, should by law be imi ctcd . . 

7. NoTih-Weat Frontier Pron'art:— The Prcriccial GovtrrrriMt if rf e;'.ricn tbs! she 
principal cause of Agricultural backwardnets l« nnrrc'itabie I’.tbt and tite lack rfcsr'.tr!— 

rather than the system of land tenure, .The unit of avrirulturi- i? O.-.e v;!!t .•r «•'( ate, in the 

midst of which is situated the village abrtdi. The vilKage cocg rifcs a c; mr Vtr '.rrirfitvr.a! 
brotherhood with an elaborate customary law of its own- There is an ircre.'.'irr trr.as-rry 
for the partition of village holdings amongst the proprietary body, wb rh le*d' tfirn to the 
fragmentation of the estate. In most cases, the proprietors are themselves aware ef tbfb.ar.~i 
of this fragmentation, and whenever they can overcome their dispute .and ; rej;d rrs i; 
consolidation. Except for fragmentation of holdings conseejuent on partition and inbertst ff. 
the Provincial Government does not consider the existing f rm of tenure cl iecticnable .*.;.d in 
any case can perceive of no way of substituting any other form of tenure. 

8. Oriaaa: — The Provincial Government has expressed its views as (ellows; ‘'Vi'bi'.e it 
is not necessary to bring about any radical change in the prevalent sj-fiem of land tr r.urr, it 
must be admitted that the zamindars in general, whether of permanently-' fttlrd ri tale-i or 
temporarily .settled estates, not only do not introduce any im,nrovcmtoi to g*t l ettfr vis'd rr 
to protect the lands from floods or drought but exploit every opportunity for rrabraticn tf 
enhanced rent or other dues from the tenants. Ko doubt, cultivators will inve .a I'Cttf r ; rctr. 
clion, so far as security of their tenancy nod rent Is concerned, under the ryotwari tyitfra 
ofland tenure which will in its turn encourage them to irapr.5vc their bol-hr.-'s and chfiri 
heller yield; but the only possible remedy is to obolish the raminJati tystem nltrpeibrr 
which, however, docs not scorn to bo a practical proposition at l.Mst f.r many years tn n u-f, 
involving as it does oitinciion of ancient and vested rights. A bettrr ccurse wb'rb sofy ie 
adopted at present is to compel the zamindars, specially of big estates, liy hgnlatit n to »fl 
apart a cortaia amount every year for providing irrigntion f.acihiits and preteetiTe writs. 

Partition ofzamindaris into very smalt portions tends to increase fr-agmentatirn r f t!.» 
holding. It also tends to impoverish the zamindarf some o' will m bfcotnc prcirirtirs tf » i 
small parcels of lands and have to collect r.ent of snob small amounts that tie rwntn'.-.ip tf 
the property ceases to bo economic. Such zimindar.s can do nothing fer im; rear r-.f at <f 
cultivation in their estates. It may. liiercfore, be laid down that no fSiatf havitg a iat. i 
revenue below Rs..’)00 should be admitted to partition."' 


9. Punjab.— The Government have replied as follpw": ; “The view rai 
in its entirety. The law of Inheritance, the annual growth in populatirn a 
scale industry in the Pr.avinco h.avo graduvlly led n fragm'-ntati in of linbl.ru 
pressure on the land. The social customs and prrjuJ ce s and deep-t rated cc; 

average cultivator are .a great hindrance in the w.’V of Ipffe.a'fd agrioiiltt;! 

an increase in his purchasing power. The landlord has net t-aVen to meeb.ar. 
still looks to Gove rnment fur a lead. IIi' net priflt« from fuJtiv.vtb n tbri 
comparatively higher and thrrefore he tends to fre! tatl'tird and to tl.t w ti 
in extension of cultivaiion or in improvement of land er its n.i-ibr d tf f.'.r-r. 
proprietor wastes much of his lab.,ur by cultivating ttaf.t d ;'e; f.. can t 
in cultivation ,a'i he cannot provide irrigvtirti f,.r < acli cf h!» frl't. "be t' 
times rack-rented, pane .and inseenre .and cor.se'juer.tly have tiriiUer t'-r rr.-- 
sary incentive to effect improvement." 
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itself felt in Sind the system gets as much, out of the laud as the quantity and quality of the 
labour available permit, and shields the cnttivating classes from many evils. 

11. United Proriuce*;— The Governmenfs views are as follows: “The theoretical view 
expressed in the opening sentence of this question curiously finds support from both extreme 
schools of thought whether pro-landlord or pro-tenant. The former take the view that if all 
the tenants rights are wiped out and the landlords are allowed to deal with cultivation as 
capitalized farmers, much more agricultural production and also improvement in the standard 
of life will be possible. On the other hand, the tenant school would argue that, if the wbob* 
class of existing proprietors is eliminated, the standard of life of the cultivating classes woulif^ 
automatically go up and the incentive which the acquisition of a higher status of peasant 
proprietors would provide to the cultivating classes themselves would bring about an immense 
improvement in agricultural prodnction. A third school of thought holds that if complete 
ownership of land by the State and collective farming are established, it would brirg about a 
very great increase in agricultural production and improvement in the standard of life of the 
cultivating classes. 

All the three views are purely theoretical, and there has not been a snmciently thorough 
study of the whole problem to justify the claims of any of the three schools of tbcnghr. 
In any case, the complete fulfilment of the ideals of any of the three views ij impossible 
vrithout a revolution in the sense of social values. On the whole. Government's policy, as 
indicated by the tenancy legislation in the Province, seems to have been to provide stabi- 
lity of tenure and protection from rack-renting to the cultivator as far as possible. As a 
result both of this legislation as well as of the working of economic factors, tho cultivated 
area in the Province has increased from about 29*400 million acres in IS&O-Sl to 24*400 
million acres in 1901-02 and 3G'400 million acres in 1942-43.” 
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